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INTRODUCTION. 

♦ 

It is dotndwhat extraordinary that the 
nature of Faith, a subject which neces- 
sarily lies at the foundation of all just 
views of scripture truth, is, up till the 
present day, a matter of doubt and of 
controversy, not merely amcmg superfi- 
cial and worldly men, but among the 
most able and pious divines of the age. 
The writers who have exjfNressed their 
sentiments on this topic may be distri- 
l^ted into two great classes ; the Jlrsf^ 
induding all those who view faith as no* 
thing more than believing the truths of 
ir> the Bible; the second, those who view 
it 33 including that trust or confidence 
ill God through Jesus Christ, which it is 
the manifest object of gospel tiiith to 
create and to cherish. To the fest clasi^ 
belong Mr. 8andeman and bis foUowersy 
the two reviewers alluded to in the title, 
Mr. Erskine^ Mr. Jones, Mr. li&fe^ im<| 
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many others : to the second class belong 
the fathers of the two established churches 
of these kingdoms, most of the puritan 
writers, and among the modems, Gre- 
gory, Dwight, &c. The following pas- 
sage, quoted with approbation frona the 
writings of Dr. Watts, by Dr. Gregory 
in his Letters^, is so express on this point, 
that I shall insert it at length. 

/^ With regard to this true faith,. it has 
been jui^tly observed that the words «rK 
and »*rw», which continually return upon 
us the reading the Greek Testa- 
ment, should be frequently translated 
by trust and trusting in God or Christ, 
especially where the preposition «» or W 
is added to it : and it should not be so 
often called belief or believing, for it i^ 
not such a mere assent to the gospel of 
Christ as excites hope or trust in mercy, 
^nd so draws forth the soul to love God, 
repent of sin, and fulfil the duties of holi- 
ness. The Hebrew words, which, in the 
Qld Testament, imply trust and depend* 
ance, are represented often by n^wu in 



the N^w Testament, as well as thoM 
which signify belief or assent. And 
therefore David, in the Psalms, where 
he expresses the inward actings o£ hiv 
soul towards God, is ever using the 
words trust and hope ; and the transla* 
tors of the New Testament should have 
much oftener used them to express the 
true meaning of the words »^*? and «n»» 
in the sacred writers. As John xiv. 1, 
* Ye trust in God, tncst also in me/ 
Acts xvi. 31, * 'Trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved/ . Mark 
vi. 22, * Have trust in God.' Acts xx. 
21, * Repentance towards God, and trust 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.' — And ipany 
other places. This is the constant sen- 
timent <^ our protegtant divines in their 
opposition) to the Papists^ that Jides est 
pdvxM.'^ 

Fuller speaks doubtfully on tihis 
point : — " Mr. Booth, and various 
other writers,'' says he in his gospel 
worthy of all acceptation, ** have con- 
sidered faith in Christ as a dependoffci 
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on hiiDy a receiving him, amung to hint, 
tod trusting to him for salvation. There 
is no doubt but these terms are fre* 
qaently used in the New Testament to 
express believing. Whether these terms^ 
however strictly speaking, convey the 
skme idea as believing^ may admit a 
question. They seem rather to be the 
immediate effects of faith, than faith it- 
self Afterwards, however, be says, 
•* Let it but be granted that a real be-' 
lief of the gospel, is, not merely a matter 
pre-supposed in saving faith, but that it 
enters into the essence of it, and the 
writer of these pages will be far from 
cont^ding for the exclusion of trust or 
d^ndence.'' Again, — " The term 
^ust appears to be the most appropna(te>r 
0€ best adapted of any^ to express the 
confidence which the soul reposes itt 
Christ for the fulfilment of his promises. 
We may credit a report of evil tidings, 
as well as one of good ; but we cannot be 
said to trust it. We may also credit a 
report, the truth or falsehood of which 



does not at all concern us ; but tiiat in 
which we place trust must be something 
in which our well-being is involved." 

This uncertainty respecting the nature 
of faitli» as might be expected, insinu-> 
ates itself into every topic in which faith 
has any place: and these not merely 
speculative topics, but the most import- 
ant points of practice. The first fruite 
of it is an uncertainty with regard to the 
nature and causes of defects in faith, and 
the means of detecting and correcting 
them. Thus, the object of Mr. Ers-- 
kine's essay, is to show that, as true 
faith is belief of a true thing, we 
are to look for defects in faith, not 
to the mode or manner of believing, 
but to t|ie things believed, and to cor- 
rect those defects by correcting our 
views of revealed truth. Directly in op- 
position to this, Scott, one of the sound- 
est divines and most experi^iced Chris- 
tians of modern times, says, in his 
« Warrant and Nature of Faith,' " True 
Faith, therefore, cannot be known by 
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tibe doctrines beUeved ; but by the KMn*- 
Iter in ^diich they are believed. Many 
who, bt a certain tt?^, credit the whole 
gospel, are hypocrites,, and dead in sin ; 
while others whose creed is very defec- 
tive, dtsproportionedy and in some re- 
licts erroneous, are sincere Ohristians, 
and partakers of Divine life." From 
tJie same source have flowed doubts and 
disputes, whether there be any thing of 
a moral or holy character in faith ; whe- 
tlier it be the duty of sinners to believe j 
Aether faith ought to be urged upon 
them as a duty ; in what sense we are said 
to be justified and sanctified through 
faith. Ancl inferences the most revolting 
to Christian fueling, and, as 1 conceive, 
most conteadidory of the plainest decla- 
rations and precepts of scripture, have 
been dr^wn from the difierent opinions 
which have been formed on all of these 
different topics. 

It occurred to the writer of these 
sheets, in surveying this field of conten- 
ticm, th^t these doubts and conflicting 
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opinions might arise from that most 
fruitful source of disputation, the want 
of a patient examination of the facts of 
the case. The words of scripture are so 
many phenomena to be accounted for : 
and if, instead of patiently examining 
the phenomena, men proceed to dispute 
about inferences drawn from them, they 
may contend for ever without coming to 
any certain conclusion. His suspicion that 
this was the true source of the uncer^ 
tiainty, was confirmed by his not having 
met with any careful critical examina- 
tion of the original words used to ex- 
press the idea of faith, or the vari* 
ous applications of them in the sacred 
scriptures. Most writers have indeed 
adverted to this point ; but he did not 
find it taken up with that systematic 
persevering spirit of research which its 
importance so much deserved. While 
the words rendered church, bishop, bap- 
tize, &c. and even the Greek article, 
had met with suitable attention, the 
meaning of the all important words ren^ 



dered ^ith, and to believe, had very 
much been taken for granted, or roundly 
asserted without evidence. It seemed 
to him a singular mode of procedure, 
to inier the nature of faith from its 
office in justification; instead of di- 
rectly ascertaining what faith is, by an 
examination of Hie words used to ex- 
preiss it, and then d>serving how it en- 
ters iato justification : and equally sin- 
gulax to dispute whether faith be a holy 
principle or not, while any doxjibt re- 
mauEis as to what it is. He therefore 
proposed to himself to institute an exa- 
mination of the meaning and application 
of the words, hoping that he might find a 
key to all the intricacies of the subject 
The view of faith which forced itself 
lipooi him in the course of his investi- 
gation (for up till this time he bad held 
the same opinion respecting it which is 
expressed by Mr. Erskine and his re- 
viewears) was that trust, or reliance^ or 
confidence, enters into the very essence 
#f faith ; — that belief of a statement is 



called faitli, <mly when it pre*»]ppose8^ 
and is founded upon trust or retiaence on 
the veradly of sooie person on whose 
authority the statement is helieved;-^ 
tiiat therefore the very comoiendranent 
or dawning of faith in the soul, is trust 
or reliance on the veracity of Ood, pro^ v 
ducing belief of his declarations in the 
H(4y Scripture^ ; — ^that these declarations 
are calculated to induce iis to place a 
more extended confidence in hiih, i be- 
cause they inform uls of sudi facts re- 
specting him as are adayted to excite 
our confidence ; — and consequently, that 
the more advanced e:steDeiseB of &ith, are 
such a trust or reliance on all fais attri- 
butes, as his revelation of himself in Christ 
Jesus is fitted and intended to create. 
• This view* of the subject seemed to tifie 
author to furnish such a niaster*key sus. 
besought for. It appeared to liidi to 
ascertain the moral or holy nature of 
fiiith ; to indicate its office in the justi- 
fication and sanctificatiooi of sinnens; 
and when the various benefits for whicb 
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we are encouraged to trust are taken into 
account; — such as reconciliation with 
God, the pardon of sin, re-adoption into 
the family of God, a spirit of adoption, 
eternal life, preservation from evil ; in 
short, every thing that we need for time 
and for eternity; it seemed to him to reach, 
the whole extent of the subject, and sa- 
tisfactorily to explain the paramount im- 
portance that is given to it in the word 
of Gpd. 

These sentiments were published in a 
volume of sermons on repentance and 
faith, which have for some time been 
before the public. In an appendix is 
contained the critical investigation of 
the ori^nal Hebrew and Greek words 
rendered, faith and believe, alluded 
to; and in the body of the work 
is given a history of the commence- 
ment and progress of faith in the soul, 
till it is transformed into sight in the 
heavenly world. The author of course 
expected that the volume would have to 
encounter the usual share of criticism. 
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and had no doubt that the view of faith 
set forth in it would be combated by 
many who held different opinions re- 
specting it. He was not, however, pre- 
pared to find amcmg the opponents of 
his conclusion, that trust or rdiance on 
Christ are properly faith in him, such 
publications as the Eclectic Review' and 
the Edinburgh Christian Monitor, which 
he had always understood to be cbn- 
dttcted on the principles of the Westniin- 
ster Confession of Faith, and of the 
plder puritan writers. Had he b6en 
aware that the Sandemanian doctrine 
Itad made- such progress in the country 
as to find its way into two such journals 
as; these, he would have thrown his first 
IPubUcation more into a controversial 
form^ by anticipating objections, and 
endeavouring to remove them. 

Tlie present publication is intended 
to make up this deficiency of tihe fomier. 
The author has chosen to make ^ the 
49eatiments of the reviewers, and of 
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Mr. Erskine, the basis of it, not for ihse 
pur|>ose of vindicating evisry expressioH 
that tibe reviewers have censured, but 
merely to secure to the opinions wMofa 
he impugns the advantage of their latest 
and ablest adv^cat^ ; and tte readsr 
will find, ihit ftt^ough the feimtir puU 
lication is oceaeaoliiiliy ri^eired to» ti]i® 
present is Compile and iiUdfigibie 
witMn itself. 

The author considecs himself entitled 
to denotmnate the doctrme which he 
xnaintains, the Old Doctrine of Faitji^ 
because, aIdK>ugh he commeiicies smwe- 
what differently &&m the (Ad writers, ht 
arrives at the same, tso^dusion wkh 
them« They begafii widi belief of the 
v/ truth, which they regarded as the iajp» 
tiatory or lowtot act <£^f iaith, from which 
they proceeded to trust to reliance tm 
JeBus Christ : he conceives that trust or 
retiance, namely, iii the y^er^ty of Ckxi^ 
i^ pre^supposed in aiiy belief that can be 
den(ominated &itibi« tkkt it is oAly in vir- 
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tue ^thM thKt tfaflte i(vettftf i» talM 
fidth; 4aid diat £dth m leaus Chmt for 
justification, uaiAy thetextension of ijbe 
Bame piiacii^ <>f triift or. eonfiddiioe to 
other attributes offisd* in >C!h^st» -wliulh 
are presented in the Scriptures as objects 
of trust. 

The writer earnestly solicits the at- 
tention of the respectable authors, on 
whose sentiments he animadverts, and 
of the religious public in general, to 
the subject. He may be in error, but 
he sanguinely hopes that they will find 
in the principles laid down, the means 
of bringing the various controversies 
connected with it to some satisfactory 
conclusion. We have been told by the 
poet laureat, that a review is by its very 
constitution infallible* He trusts that 
this sarcasm is by no means applicable to 
reviews conducted by men who fear 
God and tremble at his word. He con- 
fidently expects that his reviewers, who 
have expressed ppinions opposed to his. 
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It is hard to please an author with a 
review of his own work. If the review 
consist of panegyric, the reviewer does 
fiot enter into the subject, or does not 
select the most favourable specimens : if 
it contain a mixture of censure, the 
reviewer is ignorant or prejudiced. Per- 
haps my reviewers will discover, from 
these remarks, that I am not altogether 
unacquainted with the difficulties of tlieir 
office. 

I would, however, introduce these 
strictures by declaring, that I have no 
fault to find with my reviewers, farther 
than that they differ from me in opi- 
nion. In my Scottish friend, there is, 
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indeed, a little verbiage^ which I re- 
gretted chiefly, as it indicated an un- 
kind disposition to raise a laugh at my 
expence. Whether he succeeded or not, 
is a matter of little consequence ; I shall 
not imitate him : for surely, we may be 
both better employed in the service of 
our common master, than in attempting 
to hold one another up to ridicule. Both 
of the reviewers appear, to me, to be 
Candid, able, worthy men ; and, consi- 
dering the difference of our views, and 
the defects of my publication (for 
that it is defective, I by no means deny), 
they have treated me as leniently as I had 
any just reason to expect. 

For the eloquent author of the ** Es- 
say on Faith,*' I entertain the most un- 
feigned respect.' And whether or not, 
I shall succeed in convincing him, I 
trust he will find nothing in the follow- 
ing pages that shall have the remotest 
tendency to wound his feelings. 

My great object, in my former publi- 
cation, and also in this, is to endea- 
vour to throw light on an important 
subject of revelation, which has been 
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darkened by the speculations of philoso- 
pliy falsely so called, and to lead back 
the public mind to the principles of our 
forefathers at the Reformation, and for a 
considerable time after it. I cannot 
view, the question at issue, namely, whe- 
ther faith in Jesns Christ consists in the 
belief of certain truths respecting him, or 
in the approach of the soul to him per- 
sonally, in reliance or confidence for sal- 
vation, as a question of little practical 
importance. The greater number of 
those who have adopted Mr. Sandeman's 
sentiments, have not treated the ques- 
tion as one of little moment. On the 
contrary, they have made a difference of 
opinion respecting it, a foundation for 
the heaviest denunciations. On the 
ground of this difference chiefly, Mr. 
Sandeman asserted, respecting some of 
the most pious Christian writers of mo- 
dern times, that they were leading their 
readers a devout path to hell. I am far 
from imitating him in attaching such aw- 
ful importance to our having right views 
of faith. Our salvation depends on our 
having faith, not on our being able to 
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define or describe it. Still, in so far as 
clear views of scripture doctrine and 
precept are valuable, I cannot but re- 
gard clear views on this subject as of the 
very highest consequence. That these 
are very different acts, or states, or feel- 
ings of the mind (for I care not by what 
metaphysical name they are called) is suf- 
ficiently manifest from this, that all waiters 
distinguish them ; and that those who 
regard faith in Christ as merely believing 
the truths respecting him, always treat 
confidence in him not as faith, but as one 
of the fruits or effects of faith. The 
Eclectic reviewer, indeed, says, " what 
difference does it make, whether we re- 
present the object of believing to be the 
person of Christ, or the facts relating to 
his person, when the ideas are in fact in- 
separable?*' This is a mistake. The 
ideas are not inseparable. A man may 
be acquainted with every fact revealed 
respecting Christ, as far as language 
can make him acquainted with it ; and 
may firmly believe every one of the pro- 
positions in which these facts are stated ; 
and yet, in consequence of not being ade- 



quately acquainted with certain facts 
respecting himself, he may never be 
brought to confide, or rely on Christ, 
solely for salvation. There is, indeed, i 
striking difference between the intellec- 
tual operation of believing propositions, 
and the recumbent posture of the soul in 
confiding in the love, mercy, power, 
and presence of the Lord Jesus — com- 
mitting itself to him for time, and for 
eternity. 

But again, it is asked, why be solici- 
tous about the application of the word 
^iih to this confidence in Christ, seeing 
it is admitted by those who regard faith 
as a simple belief of the truth, that this 
belief, where it is genuine, will necessa- 
rily produce such confidence. I answer 
that, when we speak of that which lies 
at the very hinging point of the salvation 
of the soul — the means by which salva* 
tion is effected, we cannot be too guard- 
ed in our language. Love, and joy, anc 
obedience, are also the necessary fruits 
' or effects of believing the gospel ; but 
would these reviewers consent to this 
language, ^^ we are saved by means of 



our love, or joy, or obedience ?" They 
complain of my metaphysical distinc- 
tions, and yet they do not seem to me to 
be aware that they are splitting that 
which the scripture expresses by one 
word — faith — into two parts, and making 
the one the fruit or consequence of the 
other. " The difference,*' says the Scot- 
tish reviewer, ** seems to be* reduced to 
a mere question of classification." 
Doubtless it, in some degree, is so ; but 
it is a classification of very high impor- 
tance. Would he, for example, consent 
that that belief of the truth, by which 
he conceives sinners are saved, should 
be classed among their good works, or that 
it should be regarded as procuring our 
justification, in virtue of its being an 
act of obedience. Classification in a 
case of this kind is of vital importance ; 
and I am fully persuaded, that one who 
views faith as being conversant solely 
about propositions, and not directed to 
Christ himself, and who views confidence 
or reliance on Christ, not as faith, but 
the fruit of it, in the same sense in 
which love, joy, peace, and obedience^ 
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are fruits of it, can never have a just 
practical conception of the gospel plan 
of redemption. 

I am confirmed in my persuasion of 
the importance of this question, bv ob- 
serving its practical effects. Writers 
who have adopted the modern view of 
faith, are strikingly defective in devo- 
tional spirit — in that unction which sp 
much distinguished the writers of the 
" olden time.'* Mr. Erskine breathes 
more of the genuine spirit of Christian- 
ity, than any of them that I have met 
with ; and yet it is instructive to observe, 
that all the directions which he gives for 
correcting defects in faith, are of an in- 
tellectual kind. " Let the reader pause," 
says he, in one passage, (page 80) " and 
ask himself how far his faith is conver- 
sant with words, and how far with things. 
If these effects (peace and conformity to 
the will of Uod) do not result from your 
faith, look again at the gospel, for you 
have not yet come in contact with it.*' 
And again, " we hear the gospel with 
carelessness and indifference, perhaps 
with scorn and indignation : or, we are . 



indolent in the enjoyment of it. There 
is no other mode of recovery for a mind 
in that state, than the contemplation of 
the proper objects j'' that is, the doc- 
trines of the gospel. Now I will venture 
to say, that the most pious of our older 
divines would have treated the matter 
differently j and, I conceive, more scrip- 
turally. They would have viewed a 
mim labouring under this spiritual dark- 
ness and insensibility, as the apostles 
would have viewed the blind and paraly- 
tic persons in * Judea, while our blessed 
L^ord was amoitg them. They would 
have indeed told him the truth respect- 
ing Jesus ; they would have assured him 
<rf his mercy, his compassion, his power, 
his willingness to open the eyes of the 
blind ; but the object of aU their efforts 
would have been to persuade him to 
apply to Jesus himself personally by 
earnest believing prayer ; not merely 
to bring his mind in contact with the 
truth, but his heart with Jesus. And 
i£ he still complained of his blindness 
and insensibility, they might inde.ed have 
cautioned him against erroneous viewa 



of Christ ; but still the burden of theft 
exhortations would have been, contintid ! 

in prayer, go to him again and again, 
keep by him, wait his time, and they 
would have assured him of being heard 
and answered at last. And when they 
saw him thus looking to Jiesus, praying 
to him, trusting in him, waiting on him, 
they would say, not that he was eii* 
joying the fruits of his faith, but that 
he was exercising, or as they some- 
times expressed themselves, acting faith 
on Christ : and when, in answer to his 
faith and prayers, they saw him ad- 
vancing in spiritual light, and peace, 
and comfort, they would then have said; 
" now are you enjoying the fruit of your 
faith/* 

Nor is this the only aberration from 
soUnd theology, into which I conceive 
Mr. Erskine has been led by his view of 
faith. For example, he says, (page 134) 
"'what is the meaning of such a sentence 
as this — * A man is justified by faith 
without works P' *' In such affirmations^ 
the expression "by faith,** means sitii- 
ply, the gfattiitousnedfi^ of the gift of par- 
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doii> Paul says, " therefore it is of faith, 
that it might be by grace,'* or " free 
mercy.'* Now this passage ought to be 
sufficient to convince him, that something 
more is meant by ^^faithy '* than gratuitous- 
ness ; for how would it sound to render 
the passage, " therefore it was gratuitous, 
that it might be by grace." In these and 
similar passages, the expression " by 
faith," indicates that faith is the means 
or instrument by which we are justified ; 
as the apostle Paul more fully expresses 
himself, Ephes. ii. 8, ** By grace ye are 
saved through faith^ and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God ; not of 
works, lest any man should boast." 

Again, Mr. Erskine says (page 136) 
" each individual becomes especially in- 
terested in this amnesty, by his belief 
of it, which special interest is called by 
the scripture, justification. This belief 
gives the right direction to the affections, 
by presenting to them their proper ob- 
jects ; it expands and elevates them sOy 
that they take delight in God, and in the 
way of all his commandments t it thus 
brings the worms of the earth into union 
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with the king of heaven, by introducing 
their hearts into the enjoyment of that 
glorious work, in which his infinite mind 
rests with eternal complacency. This is 
generally called sanctification,'or the re- 
newing of the heart, begun on earth, 
completed in heaven. It is quite rea- 
sonable, surely, in a moral point of view, 
that justification should be thus con- 
nected with faith in the divine testi- 
mony, seeing that faith is intelligibly 
connected, by the very constitution of 
our nature, with a restoration to that 
spiritual character, which can alone fit 
for communion with God, or the happi- 
ness of heaven.'* 

Here Mr. E. seems at least to repre- 
sent faith as deriving its efficacy to jus- 
tify from its tendency to sanctify ; and 
also to represent our union with the 
King of heaven, as being the same with* 
sanctification. But this is leading us back 
to the old error, which it required the 
utmost efforts of the reformers to repel, 
namely, the confounding of justification 
with sanctification. The sentiments of 
the great body of the reformers on th» 
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point, is expressed in the following an- 
swer in the larger catechism, composed 
by the Westminster assembly of divines/ 

" Faith justifies a sinner in the sight 
of God, not because of those other graces 
which do always accompany it, or of 
good works that are the fruits of it ; nor 
as if the grace of faith or any act thereof 
were imputed to him for justification^ 
but only as it is an instrument by which 
he receiveth and applieth Christ and his, 
righteousness." 

To this view he is naturally led, by ob- 
serving, that the doctrines of the gospei 
have a natural tendency to influence the 
spirit and conduct. It is true that they 
have this tendency ; but they have also 
another tendency which he overlooks, 
namely, to induce us to place our trust 
or confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ — 
to deprive us of all hope in ourselves, or 
in any thing that we can do, and to impel 
us: to flee to that only refuge of the 
guilty. Now it is in virtue of this latter 
tenidi^ncy, that believing the doctrines of 
tibe gospel unites us to Christ ; and our 
sa^^tification is a subsequent matter* 
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This is the order insisted on uniformly 
by those divines in wliose writings I am 
confident Mr. E. himself takes most de- 
light. Belief in the doctrines of the 
gospel, brings us to Christ to embrace 
him as he is there offered to us, and to 
reJy on him for salvation. Christ accepts 
of us, justifies and adopts us into his 
family. He then gives us a spirit con- 
formable to our new condition — a spirit 
of adoption — the affectionate, humble, 
submissive obedient spirit of children-— 
that is, he sanctifies us. The agent in 
this work of sanctification is the Holy 
Spirit, and the means which he employs 
are the same doctrines of the gospel 
which were the means of bringing ub to 
Jesus, for we are sanctified through the 
truth. 

My aim in this as well as the former 
publication, is to shew that a man's be- 
lief of scripture doctrine has done no- 
thing for him till it has brought him to 
the Saviour — till it has emptied him of 
all trust in his own works, or good dis- 
positions, his intellectual speculations, 
and the clearness of his views ; or, in 
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short, any thing that is in himself, and 
has brought down his spirit to a lowly 
implicit reliance on Jesus, an habitual 
sense of dependence on him, and a con- 
tinual believing application to him, as a 
poor, guilty, helpless sinner, whose only 
hope is in his power an d willingness to save ; 
— till it has thus slain him with Christ, 
that with him he may rise to newness of 
life, and ever after live by faith on the 
Son of God, It is quite possible for a 
man to let the doctrines of the Gospel 
interpose between his soul and Christ, 
instead of bringing him to Christ, by 
trusting for justification to the clearness 
of his views of divine truth respecting 
the sacrifice of Christ, and not ta the 
sacrifice of Christ itself ; and by looking 
for sanctification, rather to the natural 
tendency of the doctrines of Christianity 
to operate on the human mind, than to 
the power o£ the spirit of God, given in 
answer to believing prayer through the 
Saviour. I do not undervalue clear viewa 
of gospel doctrine ; but they should be 
estimated rather by their effects in hum- 
1;>ling . the soul and bringing it to Jesus 
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for salvation, than as being the direct 
means of procuring our justification. 
Neither do I undervalue the natural fit- 
ness of clear views of revealed truth to 
operate on the heart and affections. It 
is interesting to observe that there is a ^ 

fitness in all the instruments employed 
by God to accomplish his purposes. But 
I believe that our dependence for sanc- 
tification should not be placed so* much 
on the natural fitness of clear views of 
revealed truth to sanctify, as on the 
love and the promises of Jesus to give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ; 
who will open the heart to the reception 
of gospel truths, and impart to them a 
regenerating and sanctifying power. Paul 
says to Timothy, (2 Tim. iii. 15) " From 
a child thou hast known the scriptures 
which are able to make thee wise un- 
to salvation,*'* — how? — " through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus." Then comes 
the sanctifying tendency. " All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for' reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness ; 
that the man of God may be perfect, 
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thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works/' Each of the doctrines of 
scripture is fitted to produce its own se- 
parate effect on the spirit and conduct, 
as I have endeavoured to illustrate in 
my fifth sermon j but the combined 
power of these doctrines in melting, 
refining, purifying the heart, is never 
felt till it has been experienced in uni- 
ting the soul to Jesus in humble holy 
reliance. Then, but not till then, do 
they produce that meek, submissive, 
tender spirit, and that cheerful, diligent, 
persevering obedience, which are the ^ 
all-in-all of the Christian character. 

The subject is indeed one of vital im- 
portance, not merely as it concerns the 
justification of sinners, but as it con- 
cerns the advancement of saints in all 
the graces of the spirit. 

I confess I never was so much im- 
pressed with the importance of investi- 
gating this subject, as I have been since 
I read the two reviews mentioned in the 
title page. I was aware that the views 
of Mr. Sandeman had spread to a con« 
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siderable extent, and that many were 
tinged with them, who did not go so far 
in many points as he did. But I could 
not have conceived that the conductors 
of such a work as the Christian Moni- 
tor, who are generally believed to be 
members of the Secession Presbyterian 
church, had been induced to surrender 
an important article in the Confes* 
sion of Faith ; or that the conductors 
of the Eclectic Review, had departed 
from the sentiments of the most sound 
practical, and spiritual of the puritans — 
sentiments, not occasionally alluded to, 
but deliberately and strenuously de* 
fended by them, against the very opi- 
nion which the reviewers have been pre- 
vailed on to countenance. 

Doubtless we are not to submit to 
human authority, however venerable. 
" To the law and to the testimony, if,** 
the most eminent of the fathers " speak 
not according to this word,*' we must 
admit that, ** it is because there is no 
light in them.** Yet when a subject of 
criticism and of theology, has been inves- 
tigated by the most acute critics, and 
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the most profound theologians, that the 
world has ever seen, we ought to pause 
and consider the subject well before we 
venture to differ from them. 
- Another ground of caution in depart- 
ing from the opinions of the reformers on 
the nature of faith is suggested by the 
circumstance, that they founded their 
sentiments on arguments of a totally dif- 
ferent kind, from the arguments em- 
ployed by the advocates for the modern 
view of faith. The older writers treated 
the subject as one of scripture criticism, 
theology, and practical religion. They 
examined the sense a,nd application of 
the original words rendered faith and be- 
lieve, they viewed faith in its connexion 
with other doctrines of revelation, and 
also in its influence on the affections. 
Mr. Sandeman and his followers have 
treated it as a question of metaphysics, 
which is to be determined by an investi- 
gation of the powers of the mind. ' They 
find that trust or confidence* in Christ 
will naturally be produced by believing 
the doctrines of scripture, and they im- 
mediately pronounce that believing the 
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truth is that which the scripture calls 
faith, and that confidence or trust' is the 
fruit of it ; without deigning to examine 
whether the scripture may not use the 
word faith as including both the belief 
of the doctrines, and the confidence 
which they are fitted to produce ; or whe- 
ther, when the term faith is used in 
direct connexion with the name or any 
of the attributes or works of Christ, it 
signifies, not belief of propositions re- 
specting him, although it implies that 
belief, but reliance or confidence in him 
personally, or in those attributes or works 
of his that may be specified. I do not find 
in any of the writers of this class, from 
the first to the last of them, including the 
two reviewers, and Mr. Erskine, any 
thing like a patient investigation of the 
sense which the scripture attaches to the 
word. Mr. Erskine says, " a true faith 
does pot properly refer to the mode of 
believing, but to the object believed. It 
means the belief of a true thing.'* And 
again, **to have faith in a thing, to 
believe a thing, and to understand a 
thing as truth, are expressions of the 
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same import.*' The Scottish review say; 
" We have been accustomed to conceiv 
the proper definition of the word faith 
to be tlue belief of religious doctrine^ 
And this, so far as I can find, is all th< 
direct argument by which he supports 
his opinion — air his reasoning on the 
subject being directed to rebut my argu- 
ments viewed as objections to his opinion. 
The Eclectic reviewer says, " scripture 
doctrine cannot depend on the etymo- 
logy of a word!" This seems to me to 
be a very extraordinary assertion for a 
thinking man to hazard; for surely so 
far as the etymology of words tends to 
establish their meaning, our knowledge 
of scripture doctrine does depend on 
etymology. Suppose, for example, that 
the translators of scripture had rendered 
the word «i?sv«, confide^ or tru^t^ wherever 
it had for its object Jesus" Christ himself, 
or any of his attributes or works, it 
would have materially modified the viewa 
of many a mere English reader respect- 
ing the nature of faith : and whether 
they ought to have done so or not is to 
be determined partly by etymology. 
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Even when Mr. Sandeman and his fol- 
lowers view faith in connexion with the 
scripture plan of redemption, or with 
practical godliness, it must pass through 
the filter of their metaphysics. To con- 
nect it with justification, they are under 
the necessity of arguing that the mind 
is passive in believing. The three writers 
upon whom I am animadverting abjure 
this puerility. When, however, faith is 
viewed by them in its influences oil the 
heart and conduct, our attention is ex- 
clusively directed to the natural tendency 
of the doctrines believed to influence 
beings, constituted as the human soul is ; 
and not to its being the instrument of 
uniting us to Christ as branches to the 
%ine, to draw spiritual nourishment out 
of his fulness — the means of bringing in- 
to our hearts the Holy Spirit to carry on 
the work of our sanctification. 

Now the first question at issue is, whe- 
ther the subject ought to be viewed as 
a subject of scripture philology, or a 
subject of pure metaphysics? — whethef 
it is to be determined by ascertaining 
the scripture sense and application of 
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the word, or by investigating the powers 
of the human mind? My persuasion that 
the former is the just Hne of discussion 
led me to enter into that examination of 
the words in the original which my re- 
viewers treat with no little ceremony. 

But scripture doctrine will necessarily 
be consistent with just metaphysics — 
that is, with the facts of the human 
mind, as it is with the facts in the mate- 
rial world. And it seemed to me of 
some little consequence to show, that the 
results obtained from scripture criticism 
were in perfect accordance with meta- 
physical science. This was my chief 
object in entering at all into the meta- 
physics of the subjects The older 
writers, whose views seemed to me to 
be sound and scriptural at bottom, 
had also dabbled in metaphysics, and 
nearly as often as they did, so bewildered 
themselves and their readers with scho- 
lastic distinctions. The great advantage 
which the Sandemanian system seemed 
to me to enjoy over that to w^hich it was 
opposed, was the apparent simplicity of 
its metaphysics : and it appeared to me 
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to be a matter not indeed of the highest, 
but of some importance, to take advan- 
tage of the advancement of metaphy- 
sical" science in the present day, to 
disentangle the subject of faith from 
the intricacies in which it had been 
involved, and to show that scripture 
doctrine is in perfect harmony with 
the known laws of mind. How far I 
have'succeeded in this attempt the reader 
must judge. My reviewers are not satis- 
fied with it ; but their dissatisfaction 
seems rather to arise from a dislike to 
metaphysics being introduced at all, than 
to the detection of any material error in 
it. At all events I hope they will ex- 
cuse me when I say, that they have not 
convinced me of any error, and that I 
am still fully persuaded that, at least in 
the main di'ift of the disquisition, I am 
cojcrect. 

It does indeed seem to me to be a 
little unreasonable to admit metaphysics 
on one side of a question, . and to com- 
plain of them when they are brought 
forward on the other s^de..; W\kat sup- 
port have they for the view, of (sath 
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which they have adopted but metaphysi- 
cal arguments ? What is Mr. Erskine's 
work but a book of religious metaphy- 
sics, — an attempt to prove, from a consi- 
deration of the constitution of the human 
mind,^that differences of faith arise solely 
out of the differences of the things belie- 
ved ; so that, in all cases, in order to correct 
defects in faith, we are not to attend to 
the mode of believing, but to the things 
which we profess to believe ? And if 
they allowed metaphysical arguments to 
have so much weight with them as to 
prevail on them to relinquish that view 
of faith which was strenuously defended 
by their forefathers, surely the least that 
is to be expected of them is to bear 
patiently with the metaphysics of the 
other side of the question, I cordially' 
agree with an observation of the Ec- 
lectic reviewers, that the chief use of 
metaphysics is to undo the mischief that 
metaph/sics have produced, I am fully 
of opinion that it had been much better 
that they never had been introduced 
into religion ; but having been intro- 
iucedj and false metaphysics having, ag 
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I conceive, spread a blighting influence 
over a large portion of the church in the 
present day, any attempt to introduce 
more accurate metaphysics, ought at least 
to be tolerated and examined ^s one 
means of correcting error, and establish- 
ing the truth. 

Having thus explained my views gene- 
rally, I shall proceed to a more particu- 
lar examination of the views and argu- 
ments of the writers under consideration. 

It may be expected that I should 
commence with bringing evidence of the 
sentiments of the reformers and puritans 
on this topic. This I should scarcely have 
conceived it necessary to do, had not 
the reviewer in the Christian Monitor 
seemed to throw some doubt upon my 
assertion respecting them. I shall not 
deem it necessary to take a very exten- 
sive range among the works of these 
writers, but shall satisfy myself with a 
few quotations from those that happen 
to be at hand. 

The article in the * Confession of 
Faith,' stands thus : 
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" By this faith, a Christian believeth to 
be true whatsoever is revealed in the 
word, for the authority of God himself 
speaking therein, and acteth differently 
upon that which each particular passage 
thereof containeth ; yielding obedience to 
the commands, trembling at the threat* 
enings, and embracing the promises of 
God for this life and that which is to 
come. But the principal acts of savmg 
faith are accepting^ receivings and resting 
upon Christ alone for justification^ sancti- 
f cation, and eternal life, by virtue of the 
covenant ofgrace.^^ 

The larger Catechism of the West- 
minster divines in answer to the question 
** What is justifying faith," says, " Justi-> 
fying faith is a saving grace wrought in 
the heart of a sinner by the spirit and 
word of God, whereby he, *being con- 
vinced of his sin and misery, and of the 
disability in himself and sdl other crea- 
tures to recover him out of his lost con- 
dition, not only assenteth to the truth of 
the promise of the gospel, but receiveth 
and resteth upon Christ and his righte- 
ousness, therein held forth, for pardon of 
sin, and for the acceptmg and account- 
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ing of his person righteous in the sight 
of God for salvation/' 
^ The Homily of the Church of Eng- 
hmd, entitled ** A short declaration of 
the true lively and Christian faith/^ 
speaks as follows : — ** There is one faith, 
which in scripture is called a dead faith, 
which hringeth forth no good works ; 
but is i(Ue, barren and unfruitful. — And 
this faith is a persuasion and belief in a 
man's heart whereby he knoweth that 
there is a God, and agreeth unto all 
truths of God's most holy word con- 
tained in the holy scripture. So that it 
consisteth only in believing in the word 
of God, that it is true. And this is not 
properly called failh. But as he that 
readeth Cassar's commentary, believing 
the same to be true^ hath thereby a 
knowledge of Cassar's life, and notable 
acts, because he believeth the history of 
Cassar : yet it is not properly said that 
he believeth m Ccesar^ of whom he looketh 
for no help nor ben^. Even so be lliat 
bdieveth all that is spokaa of God in 
tile Bible is true, iuad yet liveth so un- 
godly, that he cannot look to enjoy the 
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promises and benefits of God ; although 
it may be said, that such a man hath a 
faith and belief to the words of Godi 
yet it is not properly said, that he bc^ 
lieveth in God, or hath such a faith and 
trust in God whereby he may surely look 
for grace and mercy and everlasting life 
at God's hand. And this lively faith is 
not only the common belief of the arti- 
cles of our faith, but it is also a true 
trust and confidence of ^ the mercy of 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
a stedfast hope of all good things to be 
received at God's hand. — For the very 
sure and lively Christian faith is, not 
only to believe all things of God which 
are contained in holy scripture, but also 
is an earnest trust and confidence in God, 
that he doth regard us, and that he is 
careful over us, as the father is over the 
child whom he doth love, and that he 
will be merciful unto us for his only 
Son's sake." 

Luther, in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, has these words : 
" But we in the stead of this charity do 
place faith, and we say that faith appre- 
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hendeth Jesus Christ, who is the form 
which adorneth and furnisheth faith, as 
the colour adorneth and beautifieth the 
wall. Christian faith therefore is not an 
idle quality or empty husk in the heart, 
which may be in deadly sin until charity 
come and quicken it : but if it be true 
faith, it is a sure trust and confidence of 
the heart, and a firm consent whereby 
Christ is apprehended, so that Christ is 
tke object qffaithy yea, rather, in faith 
Christ himself is present. Faith there- 
fore justifieth, because it apprehendeth 
and professeth this treasure even C)irist 
present.*' (Com. Gal. ii. 16.) 

Baxter says, " The assent to the truth 
of the promise, and the acceptation of 
Christ offered with his ^benefits, are that 
faith which is the condition of our justi- 
fication.'* (Saints' Rest, Part Ill.cbap. vii. 
sec. 4.) 

" And as you should thus act your as- 
sent to the promise, so also your (weepta- 
tion^ your adherence^ your affiance^ and 
your assurance : these are the four steps 
of application of the promise to our- 
selves. I have said somewhat among 
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the helps to move you to get assurance : 
but that which I here aim at, is, that 
you would daily exercise it : set before 
your faith the freeness and uniyersality 
of the promise : consider of God's aSer 
and urging it upon all •; and that he hath 
excepted from the conditional covenant 
no man in the world ; nor will exclude 
any from heaven who will accept his of- 
fer/' (Part IV. chap. ix. sec. 4.) 

Manton, (Com. James II. xix.) *' Thou 
believest, that is assentest to this truth ; 
the lowest act of faith is invested with 
the name of believing. — Bare assent to 
the articles of religion doth hot infer 
true faith. True &ith uniteth to Christ, 
'tis conversant about his person, 'tis not 
only cusensua cuviomatiy an assent to a 
gospel maxim or proposition; you are 
not justified by that, but by being one 
with Christ. 'Twas the mistake of the- 
former age to make the promise rather 
than the person of Christ to be the formal 
object of faith ; the promise is the war* 
rant, Christ the object: therefore the 
work of faith is terminated on him in 
tile expressions of scripture* We read 
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of coming to him, receiving him, &c. we 
cannot close with Christ without a pro- 
mise; and we must not close with a 
promise without Christ : In short, there 
is not only assent in faith, but consent, 
not only an assent to the truth of the 
word, but a consent to take Christ j 
there must be an act that is directly and 
formally conversant about the person of 
Christ. Welly then, do not mistake a 
naked illumination or some general ac- 
knowledgment of the articles of reli- 
gion for faith : a man may be right in 
opinion and judgment but of vile affec- 
tions; and a carnal Christian is in as 
great danger as a Pagan, or idolater, or 
heretic; for though his judgment be 
sound, yet his manners are heterodox 
and hereticaL True believing is not an 
act of the understanding, but a work of 

all the heart." 

Gumal says, ^* Justifying faith is not 
a naked assent to the truths of the gos- 
pel. This justifying faith doth give; 
but this doth not make it justifying faith. 
A dogmatical faith, or historical, (i. e. a 
faith conversant only about propositions,) 
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is comprehended in justifying faith: 
but dogmatical faith doth not infer justi-** 
fying faith. Justifying faith cannot do 
without a dogmatical j it implies it as 
the rational soul in man doth the sensi- 
tive. But the dogmatical may be with- 
out the justifying, as the sensitive soul 
in the beast is without the rational." 

Again, " I shall answer affirmatively, 
what justifying faith is ; and in the de- 
scription of it, I shall consider it solely 
as justifying. And so take it in these few 
words, it is that act of the soul whereby 
it rests on Christ crucified for pardon 
and life, and that upon the warrant of 
the promise. In the description observe, 

** 1st. The subject where faith is seat- 
ed ; not any single faculty, but the soul ; 
of this I have spoke something before. 

" 2dly. Here is the object of faith as 
justifying, and that is Christ crucified. 
The whole truth of God is the object of 
justifying faith, it trades with the whole 
word of God, and doth firmly assent 
unto it ; but in its justifying act, it 
singles out Christ crucified for its object. 
Firsts the person of Christ is the object 
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of faith as justifying. ^ Secondhf^ Christ 
as crucified. 

"Ist. The person of Qirist, not any 
axiome or proposition in the word : this 
is the object of assurance not of faith. 
Assurance saith, I believe my sins are 
pardoned through Christ; faith's lan- 
guage is, I believe on Christ for the par- 
don of them. TTie word of God directs 
our faith to Christ, and terminates it 
upon him ; called therefore a coming to 
Christ, or receiving of him.** (Christ. 
Arm. V. 16. sec. ii.) • ' 

Flaody in his exposition of the Shorter 
Catechism, says, " The mere assent of 
the understanding to the truths of scrip* 
ture, is not such a faith ais will save the 
to\x\ : 'tis th^ receiving of Qirist by the 
full and hearty consent of the heart that 
justifies us. The primary -object of faith 
is the person of Christ, and the secondary 
his benefits." 

Matthew Henry , in his scripture ca» 
techism says, ^* Do we by faith assent 
to gospel truths ? Yes. Do we by faith 
eon^ent to gospel terms t Yes. Do we 
by faith rest on Christ alone for salva* 
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ttOB ? Yes. And rely on his righteous^^ 
ness ? .Yes." 

The language of Dn Thomas Good- 
win, quoted with so much approbation 
by the Eclectic Review, holds out, I 
conceive, the same view of faith, . " All 
faith is an application of Christ ; but 
how ? It is not an application that Christ 
is mine actmO^^ but is a laying hold 
upon Christ to be mine. It is not a logi^ 
cal uppUcation in wnf of a proposkhn^ 
that I may say Cluist is mine, but it is a 
real one : I put him on, I take him to 
be mine ; and th$t is the better of the 
two.'* 

The mazes and intricacies of the hu« 
man heart are altogether inconceivaUe. 
It would appear that that very error 
which wf(s so clearly exposed by the 
older writei's, and so fiercely trampled 
i^on by Mr. Sandeman, namely^ ihat 
justifying faith consists in believing that 
we aire justified, has its origin in aik>tber 
doctrine which Mr. Sandeman as fiercely 
defended, but . which the old^r writers 
decHRvely and deliberately rejected^ 
namely^ that ffuth consists whdly in a 
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beli^ of pri^MNdtioii&u Viefwing faith in 
this lighl^ it IS difficult to find a propo* 
aition which shall connect the work of 
Christ with the soul of the believer, ex^ 
cept the proposition ** He died for me ;" 
and that proposition was selected ac-^ 
cordingljr* Mr« Sand^nan asserted, that 
all that was necessary was to believe the 
general proposition, ** Christ died for sin- 
ners," and denounced all personal appli- 
cation of him whatever as downright hea* 
tbenism« The writers of the reformatioii 
called this a historical, or dogmatical, or 
logical &ith, and held that it was neces- 
sary to i^ply the work of Christ to our-^ 
selvei by eonfidUng or relying on him, or, 
aa Dr. Goodwin expresses it, *^ by laying 
hold on Christ to be mneJ^ 

I have reserved the views of Owen on 
the suligect to the last, as having entered 
more fidly and accurately into the sub- 
ject My quotations shall be exclusively 
from his work on justification, chap, i. 
I am give only a few insulated passages, 
expresave of his deliberate sentiments ; 
but I ecurdially recommend the peru- 
sal of the whole chapter to my readers. 
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" Neither/' says he, " shall I respect 
only them of the Roman church who re- 
quire no more to faith and believing, but 
only a bare ^assent of the mind unto di- 
vine revelations ; but them also who 
place it wholly in such a Jirm assent as 
pifoduceth obedience unto all divine 
commands. For as it doth both these, 
as both these are included in it, so unta 
the especial nature of it more is required. 
It is, as justifying, neither a mere assent, 
nor any such firm degree of it, as should 
produce such effects." 
" He then concedes that ** all faith what- 
ever is an act of that power of our souk 
in general, whereby we are ' able firmly 
to assent unto the truth upon testimony « 
in things not evident linto us by sense 
or reason.'^ And also that, " in justi'^ 
Jying faithy there is an assent unto all 
divine Revelation upon the testimony of 
God the revealen By no other act of 
our mind, wherein this is not included 
or supposed can we be justified ; not be- 
cause it is not justifying, but because it 
is not faith.'* He then proceeds : " On 
these concessions we yet say two 
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things : It " That the whole nature of 
justifying faith doth not consist merely 
in an assent of the mind, be it never so 
firm and stedfast, nor whatever effects of 
obedience it may produce : 2. That in 
its duty and office in justification, where 
it hath that especial denomination, which 
alone we are in the explanation of, it 
doth not eqtuMy respect all divine reve- 
lation as such, but hath a peculiar ob- 
ject proposed to it iri scripture," 

Among other objections to assent, 
however firm, being the whole of 'faith,he 
pleads that it is an act of the under- 
standing only, that all divine truth is 
equally the object of this assent,^ so that 
the belief that Judas was the traitor, 
must have as great an influence in 
our justification, as that Christ died for 
our sins ; and that it no ways answers 
the descriptions that are given of justi- 
fying faith in the scripture. Particularly 
it is by faith, as it is justifying that we 
are said to receive Christy to receive the 
promise, the word^ the grace of Odd, the 
atonement J io cleave unto God. And so 
in the Old Testament ! it is generally ex- 
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^d by trust and hope. [This is the 
assertion that appeared so strange to the 
Eclectic reviewers, atthotigh I confess 
I was not aware when I wrote it, that I 
had the antbority of Dr. Owen in favour 
of it] But that none of these things 
are contained in a mere assent to the 
truth. 

After some further prefatcnry matter, 
lie thiis states the object of faith. ** I 
say therefore that tiie Lard Jesus Christ 
himseyi as the cnrdinance oi God in his 
work of mediation for the recovery 
and salvation of lost sinners, and as 
unto that end proposed in the promise 
of the gospd, is the adequate proper 
object of justifying faith, or of saving 
faith isk its work and duty with respect 
unto our justification.'' 

He then proceeds to illustrate and 
{HTOve the different members of this pro* 
position. He observes that the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself is asserted to be the 
proper oljgect c^ justifying faith ; for so 
it is required in all those testimonies of 
scripture .where that faith is dedared to 
be our heUeving in hin^ or Ins name} our 
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fweit^hgqfMmfOtloobif^mtohim^ He 
observes that there is an especial assent 
unto the promi&es of tibe goi^l wherein 
some place the nature and essence of jus« 
tifying faith. And so they make the 
promises o£ the gospiel to be the proper 
object of it. "And/* says he, **ittaamat 
be but that in the actings of justifying^ 
fidth there is a peculiar assent unto them. 
Howbdit this being only an ctct of ihm 
ndnd, [understanding] neither the whole 
nature nor the whole work of faith can 
consist therein." 

I repeat tiiat I have brought forward 
Uiese quotations, not as authority, or ss 
approving of all the expressions coiu 
tained in them, btit. as evidence of the 
sentiments of the ablest writers at and 
immediatdy after the reformation^ I may 
also add that they fkmish evidence that 
the mofil: profound theologians, and the 
most sound practical' Christians that 
perhaps the church has ever seen, re- 
gard^ the distinctumii . wMdi iny two 
reviewers woidd cimfbund, mameijj^ he* 
Heving the truth respecting Christ, ind 
trusting personafly to Christy as^ a Mj^y 
important distinc^tion, whidi tbey ex* 
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plained with great care • and defended 
with great anxiety. And these senti- 
ments let us remember, have been re- 
linquished, not on the authority of a 
more careful examination of the sacred 
scriptures ; but, so far as I have had an 
. opportunity of observing, solely on the 
authority of metaphysical speculations 
on the nature of the human mind and its 
aptitude for being influenced by what it 
beKeves, 

We now proceed to examine the 
Sentiments of the respectable writers on 
whose disquisitions I take the liberty of 
animadverting. The subject- naturally 
branches itself into two parts, that which 
respects the terms in which it is ex« 
pressed, and that which respects the 
operation of the mind, — in other words^ 
the philology of the subject and the me- 
taphysics of it. Of these in their order* 

The Eclectic Reviewer, after enume-* 
rating various, theological squabbles, sayir^ 
^^AtJLast it has come to this, that ^e 
Christian world is called upon to decide 
this most cmibus quesfion^What is faith ?^' 
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This, however is not the question. The 
question is, what is 9^^^, a question not to 
be determined by examining the meaning 
of the English word, nor by enquiring 
into the powers of the mind; but by as^ 
certaining what idea is expressed by the 
word selected under the influence of in- 
spiration. This is a question that must 
be answered by every translator of the 
scripture. It is in vain for him to say 
melius sentire quam scire, he must know, 
if he would discharge aright the aU-im- 
portant trust which has been committed 
to him : and he must express his know« 
ledge distinctly and accurately. Nor 
can I conceive of a more important sub- 
ject presenting itself to the mind of a 
translator, than the proper choice of a 
word to represent this in the original 
scripture. On his choice may depend 
the spiritual welfare of thousands. Let 
us suppose that when a Gary or a Marsh- 
man, oc a Martyn, in translating the sa- 
cred writings into the copious and ex- 
tensive languages which were the objects 
of tlieir study^ come to the rendering of 
this word, how must they proceed^ 
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They must manifestly ascertain its sig- 
nification in the Greek, by examining 
its et3anoIogy and its applications, and 
they must then find a word that as 
nearly as possible expresses the same ra* 
dical idea, and is capable of the same ap-^ 
plications. But let us suppose that on 
examining the vocabulary of the Ian* 
guage into which they are translating^ 
some doubt arises ; they find, for exam* 
pie, that there is a word which expresses 
believing propositions on any species of 
evidence whatever, but which is never 
used to express confidence in a persoui 
except so far as believing what he says^^ 
may imply confidence in him — that, for 
example, it never expresses confidence 
in his power, or skill, or liberality, or 
integrity; and that there is another 
word which is used to express confidence 
generally, and is equally applicable to 
believing propositions and trusting to 
other qualities, but which is never used 
to express believing propositions, ex- 
cept upon the evidence of testimony, 
how are they now to decide ? Is it not 
manifest that if they, find any of these 
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words correspond to the word «n? in all 
its applications, it is their duty to use 
that word as its constant representative ; 
but that if there be no word of such ge- 
neral import, and that one word expres- 
ses the idea conveyed by it in one appli- 
cation of it, and another in another, they 
must then carefully observe the various 
applications, -and use those particular 
words which express the idea conveyed 
by it in the different situations in which 
it stands. 

These remarks will be applied in the 
sequel. In the meantime, let us sup- 
pose that we are engaged in translating 
the scriptures into English for the first 
time, and that we have come to some 
passage which requires us to find a suit- 
able word, as a translation of '*nf or its 
verb wrw*. I cannot conceive of a more 
important subject of deliberation that 
can be presented to the mind of a Chris- 
tian scholar. Let us enter upon it with 
suitable feelings of responsibility, and 
with that reliance on the divine teaching 
which is manifestly so necessary to us, 
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Our first object is to enquire into the 
sense of «*<■*? and «irEv«. 
, Here I shall not repeat what I have 
already stated in the critical essay on the 
subject which I have subjoined to the 
volume of sermons ; but shall content 
myself with referring the reader to it, 
making only such additional remarks as 
are called for by the strictures of the re* 
viewers. 

In that essay I have investigated the 
various applications of the two Crreek 
words in question, and proved, as I con- 
ceived, and still do conceive, satisfactorily 
that they are eniployed in the New Tes- 
tament, and in the Septuagint Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, to express gene- 
rally jtrust or confidence — that, when 
they are used with reference to God or 
Christ, they denote confidence, either in 
all those attributes and works of God 
and Christ which are fitted to engage 
our confidence, or in some particular at* 
tribute or work which may be expressly 
mentioned, as mercy, love, the atone- 
ment, the blood of Christ, &c. — that 
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they express belief of truths, but oiily as 
being announced on the authority of the 
testimony of Christ in his o£Sce of pro- 
phet of the Church, and as an expression 
of confidence in his veracity. In short, 
that the primary idea which runs through 
every application of them is trust or can* 
Jidence^ and that they derive their signifi- 
cation of believing propositions from the 
primary idea of trusting, namely, trust- 
ing to the veracity of the person on 
whose authority the propositions are as«> 
serted to be true. 

The reviewer in the Christian Monitor 
institutes a cursory examination of the 
facts or arguments which led to the 
above conclusions, on which I shall 
make a few remarks. 

In the essay the significations attri- 
buted to the words by several lexicogra- 
phers were enumerated, among which 
occurred those of confiding^ trusting^ ^. 
On this he observes that, ** it would 
prove no more than that the words ren- 
dered believe may be sometimes found 
conveying the idea of confiding in or 
hoping : but that this may be regarded a9 
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be suggested than assenting^ or resting 
satisfied as to the truth. This, however, 
iB not a complete statement of the facts 
adduced by me. The argument is not 
merely that the Greek words are em- 
ployed with different constructions ; but 
that these constructions are with great 
uniformity appropriated to different ap- 
plications. For example the verb and 
noun in question, occur upwards of 
fifty times in the New Testament with 
the preposition i.^ governing the object 
of them ; and in not one of these in* 
stances is that object a proposition to be 
believed ; whereas the same words occur 
nineteen times construed with the con- 
junction ^«^ and in all of these cases the 
object is a proposition either expressed 
or plainly and definitively referred to. 
The one form runs thus, 'Believe anGod, 
on me, on my name, on the Son of God,* 
&c. ; the other runs, * Believe that I came 
I forth from God, that thou hast sent me, 
' that Jesus is the Christ,' &c. Nay, and 
further in these fifty instances, in 
which the preposition <k is used, there is 
Qotbing in the context except in pn^ 
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case, which would lead us necessarily 
or naturally to refer to any particular 
proposition to be believed; whereas, 
with other constructions, there frequently 
is allusion to some statement or testi* 
mony. The reviewer, by the sense which 
he gives to the word**r»^ is under the 
necessity of regarding all those instances 
in which no proposition to be believed is 
mentioned as " very elliptical,'' by which 
I suppose he means that some proposi- 
tion or propositions must be supplied to 
make up the sense — that, for example, 
when we find such expressions as *' Be- 
lieve in Christ,*' " Believe in me," &c» 
we must suppose some doctrinal proposi* 
tion respecting Christ to be understood^ 
which of course we must make out as 
well as we can. But by what fair rule of 
criticism, should a translation of any 
word be insisted upon, which requires so 
important, and at the same time, so un-* 
certain a supplement, when by adopting 
another translation, which, as is acknow* 
ledged, it is sometimes absolutdiy neces- 
sary to adopt, a clear definitive sense is 
procured without any such violence 
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done to the text ? Let any one take 
the New Testament in his hand, and, 
wherever he finds the word bdlie'oe ap^ 
plied not to a proposition, or with, refer- 
ence to a proposition, but to a person, or 
thing, or quality, and substitute the word 
confide or relt/y and he will see that the 
sentence derives force and distinctness 
from the change. With regard to the 
construction wi Ih 5^, which I have said 
always expresses belief of a proposition, 
I consider myself entitled tp regard it 
as elliptical, not only because the ellipsis 
may be more naturally filled up, but be- 
cause I find the mode of filling it up 
exejnplified in the scripture itself. Thus 
(John x. 38,) we read, ** Though ye be- 
lieve not me, believe the works, that ye 
may know and believe that the Father 
is in me and I in Him.** Here the sen- 
tence, " Believe that the Father is in 
me,*' &c. is thus filled up by ** Believe 
me, believe the works," i. e. rely on my 
veracity, or if not, rely on the evidence 
furnished by the works, ** that the Fa* 
ther is in me,'* &c. There is ^another 
striking instance in John xiv. 10, when 
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Jesus says, " BeKevest thou not that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me;** 
In the next verse he thus fills up the 
ellipsis, " Believe me," that is trust, or 
rely on my veracity, " that the Father is 
in me." These passages point out to us 
how the idea of confiding or reh/ir^ ap- 
pears in this construction, in which the 
word **««"•» is applied to express believing 
truth — it implies a reliance on the ve^ 
racity of the person on whose authority 
the truth is stated: and it teaches us 
how to make up the full sense of such 
passages— rely on the testimony of 
Christ, as the greatprophet df the church, 
Jhat so and so is the fact. 

The sense of committing in trust, I 
have. admitted to be a rare and figurative 
use of the word m^wm* Such a use of it, 
however, removes it still further from 
the idea of simply believing a proposi- 
tion. By an easy figure, trusting to 
•might be used to express entncsting 
with ; but it would be -a very great vio- 
lence done to the word believe^ to em- 
rploy it instead of entrust. And here 'I 
hope the Eclectic reviewer will pardon 
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me in remarking, that I think he has 
treated my expressions, active^ passive^ 
and neuteTf somewhat too harshly. View- 
ing them as purely metaphysical, they 
certainly sound ridiculously enough ; but 
occurring as they do, at the conclusion 
of a grammatical disquisition, they 
were entitled to receive quarter. Had 
Scbleusner's lexicon occurred to him, 
instead of Thomas Aquinas, he would 
not have been so much surprised with 
them. I acknowledge, however, that in 
looking over the " conclusions" I have 
too much lost sight of the language of 
philology, and haye slid into that of 
metaphysics, and therefore I must sub- 
mit to the castigation with becoming 
humility. The truth is, the observation 
was not so much intended to assist in 
fixing the meaning of the word^ as to 
show that a form of expression, used 
frequently by the older writers, such as 
acts of faith, acting faith, &c. on ac« 
couQt of which Mr. Sandeman, and his 
followers, treat them with so much se« 
verily and contempt, is justified by a 
scripture use of the word . For yrhsiU 
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ever dispute there may be respecting 
the activity or passiveness of the mind 
in believing, and no one feels less in- 
terest in such disputes than I do, it can- 
not be questioned, that to commit any 
thing in trust to another, implies an 
act of the mind. 

To return to my Scottish friend, he 
observes, in answer to another fact stated 
in the essay, that although faith may 
have such qualities as wisdom or good- 
ness for its object, this may be resolved 
into belief that such qualities exist, and 
are worthy of dependence ; but that the 
person who is actually depending on 
them, is enjoying the fruit of faith. 
This, however, is merely begging the 
question. He has no right to invent two 
propositions respecting these qualities, 
and assert, without a shadow of proof, 
that the words «*r«v«^ when applied di- 
rectly to them, is to be applied to these 
propositions respecting them\ 

One of the propositions which he sup- 
poses, namely, that the qualities in ques- 
tion are worthy of dependance^ shews 
that he cannot get rid of the idea of 
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dependanee ; for, if dependance or tru^t 
be not conveyed by the word faith, 
where does he get this proposition ? He 
surely cannot mean to say that actwU 
dependance on any person or qnality^ re-» 
solves itself into believing that the pep- 
son pr quality exists, and is worthy of 
dependapce ; when he himself tells us 
immediately^ that actual dependance is 
the fruit or consequence of believing 
these propositions. Can a thing be re*. 
solved into that which is so diiFer^Qt 
from itself, as to be the cause of it ? Gaa 
the shadow of a tree be resolved intD. 
the tree itself? Besides, where in all the 
scripture will he find trusting, or con- 
iiding, or relying, treated as a fruit of 
faith ?' When Peter found himself sinkw 
ing, and cried out to Jesus to save him, 
he was exercising and expressing trust 
or confidence in Jesus; but surely bis 
enjoying the fruit of his faith consisted 
in his being preserved, and in the ba* 
nishment of his fears, and the satisfac* 
tion resulting from his preservation. 
When the apostle and his companion 
said to the Philippian jailer, " Believe on 
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the Lord Jesus^Christ," are\v;e tounder^ 
stand that they exhorted him iperely tq 
bejlieve that suc/i. a person existed ? Do^s^ 
tihfi r«viQw,er add, cm^, is *&ffyrthy, (^ 
QOf^demA ? I ask him wj^re Ije gets tl^fj 
idea q£ confidences, ij? it b^ noft in 
the woi:d believe? Hpw much mor^ 
cle^r £Vid forciblj^y smd[ ajgprppr^e to 
tine circumstani;es of th^. agitated d^* 
spaiiring sinner^ is it to. view t}ie aposd^ 
as eiihorting hitQ to- qanfide: ifi^ trtcst- to^ 
oi; re^ ufTo?, the l^rd: Jesjust Chriat. J^ 
i^ tr^i^e he waS; ignorant of the jusl; 
gcouods oif thfit reti^npe : bui tl)^ exr 
hor't^ticH^ apd as^uiie^nce addpd to ijt» 
i< ^oUr shsdt be saved ^nd^ thy hoi^se,f' 
informed him on the testin^ony of the 
^poslfles n^ho had jqst giy^n h^ stxikiqg 
evidence of their integrity, tiu^t Jesus 
Chirist c<^uld and ^ould save him if he 
trusted to him) andj l^bat \fas i^uffipi^nt 
\sik the mean time to op^^n a r^y of hppe, 
an^ t« st^y hi^ purpose of selif-dest;tu<;- 
tion, tijil they had time tp. teU him, bow 
worthy J^su3 wa^ of his. confidence. 

In the essay, I mentioned that nti^^ and 
«»5fvw are never, except in one in53taa[ic^f 
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employed to express even belief of any 
proposition which is not, in its own na- 
ture, fitted to excite confidence in God, 
or in Christ Jesus. In answer to this 
fact, the reviewer says, " the advocates 
for the more limited definition of faith 
would say, that if it is a fact that, in the 
scripture, faith has always for its object 
something calculated to excite confi- 
dence in God, this can only be because 
there is nothing mentioned in scripture 
that does not tend to excite such confi- 
dence." They might, no doubt, say so ; 
but they would make a very shallow and 
false assertion if they did ; for, as I 
observed in the essay, (and the reviewer 
ought to have attended to it,) the scrip- 
ture mentions many things that are not in 
themselves calculated to excite confi- 
dence in God ; such as his vengeance^ 
his wrath, the punishment of his ene* 
mies, our own guilt, and condemnation. 
Now the word ^rww is never, in any in- 
stance, used to express belief of any 
such doctrines. The inspired writers had 
difiTerent words which they applied to 
such subjects. Thus when our Lord 
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says, " Which of you convincetli me of 
sin/' he uses the word «Vx»» to con- 
vince : and this word in the passive is 
used to signify the persuasion of being 
sinners and condemned, James ii. 9 ; 
1 Cor. xiv. 24. When the apostle Paul 
expressed his belief of the terrors of the 
Lord, he does not use the word «*nu«, but 
»*•*. " Knowing the terror of the Lord," 
and I believe the use of ««5w« in such a 
case, (" believing in the terror,**) would 
not have been Greek, at least not sqrip- 
ture Greek. When the unbelief of the 
Israelites in the threatenings of God's 
vengeance is expressed in the Old Tes- 
tament, the phrase employed is not 
they would not believe,*^ (joh) but 
they would not hear.** (row) The only 
seeming instance of a contrary use of 
the word, is that in James ii. 19. " Thou 
believest that there is one God — the de- 
vils also believe and tremble." In re- 
gard to this instance I remark: 1. As 
it is the only one in the whole scripture, 
even if it could not be reconciled to the 
ordinary idiom, it is surelv better to 
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regard it as a peculiarity, than to mo- 
dify our view of a word which occurs^ 
so frequently by this soKtary instance. 
2. The doctrine mentioned has no ten- 
dency in itself to drive us from God^ 
but to induce us to put confidence in 
him. The effect of it upon devils, arises 
from other causes than the natural effect 
of the doctrine, so that this is in truth 
no exception to the general rule. S. This 
instance occurs in that construction 
which we have found reason to regard 
as elliptical, and the question " Whom, 
or on whose testiniony do the devils 
believe that there is one God ?" is still 
to be answered ; and if we cannot an- 
swer it, it is because we know not how 
the devils came to know that there is 
one God. If they have received it on 
the testimony of God, then the phrase 
is analogous to the uses of the word in 
the rest of scripture, and the apostle's 
meaning derives new force from viewing 
it so, It will then be, ** It ia not enough 
to believe this part of the testimony of 
scripture, the devils themselves do this 



homage to the veracity of Qod, to be- 
lieve on his testimony, that ther^ is bi^t 
one God j yet thiq does iv)t save tk^vft 
from trembling at other declaratipfts of 
his/' 

This fact respecting the uniform u§e 
of the word to expressbelief of doctrines 
that tend to drav us towards God» I 
conceive to be of much imp.o;ct£^nce. It 
would not have been wondei:ful that in 
the construction with on, it might have 
been employed to express belief of the 
more awful and terrifying doctrines of 
scripture ; for these, as well as the 
others, being announced on the testi- 
mony of God, belief of them would 
have been an expression of confidence 
in God's veracity. But, even with this 
construction, it is never so used, and 
seems to have been carefully appropri- 
ated to express belief of those represen- 
tations of God, which tend to draw us to 
him as our Father in heaven. 

I am happy to find that the observa- 
tion is countenanced by a remarHc of 
Calvin, whose competency as a critic 
and a divine, few will be disposed to 
question. <* As th? heart of map," says 
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he, " is not excited to faith by every 
word of God, we must enquire what it is 
in the word that faith properly regards. 
The word of God said to Adam, * Thou 
shalt surely die/ The word of God said 
to Cain, * Thy brother^s blood cries to 
me from the ground/ But these things 
can do nothing of themselves, but shake 
faithy so unfit are they for establishing 
it. We do not deny that the office of 
faith is to subscribe to the word of God, 
wheresoever and whatsoever, and how- 
soever he may speak ; but we enquire 
only what faith finds in the word of the 
Lord on which it may recline. When 
our conscience looks only to indigna- 
tion and vengeance, how can it but trem- 
ble and be in terror? But if a man be 
afraid of God, how can he but flee from 
him ? But faith ought to seek God and 
not to flee from him."* 



* Sjed quoniam nee ad vocem Dei quamlibet cor ho- 
mmis in fidem erigitur» inquirendum adhuc est, quid 
proprid fides in verbo respiciat. Vox Dei erat ad Adam. 
Morte mcMrieris : vox Dei ad Coin* sanguis, frat^ tui da- 
mat ad me de terra : aed quse nihil per se^ nisi fidem 
quatefiu^ere queant : tantum abest ut stabiliendae sint 
idonn; Kon negamus interim quia fidei offieium ift 
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This passage sufficiently indicates the 
view whicli this great scholar held of the 
use of the word «»rK in scripture, as al- 
ways expressing reliance or confidence. 
It is hut fair to mention, that notwith- 
standing this Calvin regarded faith as 
consisting in the firm belief of the truth ; 
but confined it to the believing the be- 
nevolence of God in Christ towards us.* 
In this I cannot agree with him. It seems 
to contradict his own admission, that, 
• it is the office of faith to subscribe to thej 
word of God whensoever and whatsoever,! 
and in whatever manner he may speak.' 
And it does not account for those appli- 
cations of the word in which it is applied 



Yeritate Dei subscribere» quofies et quicquid et qaocun- 
que modo loquitur: sed quseiimus modo quid in verbo 
Domioi reperiat fides quo nitatur et recumbat. Ubi so* 
lam indignationem et vindictam couscieuta nostra coiw 
spicit, quomodo non trepidabit et exhorrescet? Deum 
autem qoem exhorrescet quomodo non refugeret I Atqui 
Deum quaerere fides debet, non refugere. Calv. Inst* Lib. 
iii. cap. ii. § 7. 

* Nunc justa fidei definitio nobis constabit si dicamus 
esse divinee erga Hos benevolentifle fitmam certamque cog- 
nitionem qu» gratuits in Chiisto piomissioiiM veritate 
fundata, per Spiritum S. et revelatur mentibus nostris et 
oordibus obsignatur. Ibid. 
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directly to God or Christ, or some divine 
attribute or work, without reference to 
any proposition respecting them. He 
saw clearly that confidence was neces- 
sary to the very idea of faith ; and he 
endeavours to secure this by excluding 
from it belief in those doctrines which> 
in themselves, are not fitted to excite 
confidence. But this object is much 
better effected by viewing the proper 
and radical idea of faith, to be that con- 

^dence or reliance which he saw to be ne- 
cessary to it } and belief of the truth as 
one expression of that confidence ; namely, 
confidence in the veracity of God. 

If these facts be not sufiicient to prove 
that the proper and primary significa- 

, tion of the words, is confidence ^ trusty 
or reliance^ and that the use of them to 
express the idea of assenting to the 
truth of a proposition is a secondary 
meaning derived naturally from the 
former, as implying trust or confidence 
in the person*s veracity by whom, and 
on whose authority the proposition is an- 
nounced, I must for ever despair of being 
able to ascertain the signification of any 
word in any language. 
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Having thus ascertained the idea ex- 
pressed in the words used by inspiration, 
our next object is to find English words 
corresponding to them. 

In regard to the word faithy it seems 
to me very happily chosen, because I 
conceive it always implies confidence or 
reliance, and is as extensively applicable 
as the Greek word. The reviewer 
thinks it does not always imply con- 
fidence or reliance. " We have been ac- 
customed,** says he, " to conceive the 
proper definition of the word Jaith^ to be 
the belief of vcEJAGiovs doctrine** This, it 
is true, is the first signification given of 
it in Johnson's Dictionary; but vei*y ab- 
surdly,- for faith must have had a mean- 
ing before it was applied to religion ; and 
the primary meaning of it must be 
sought for independently of that particu- 
lar application, to furnish the reason why 
it was so applied. Now, in every other 
application of it mentioned by lexico- 
graphers, the idea of confidence or re- 
liance is manifest. Thus, Johnson goes 
on to say it signifies trust in God, trust 
in the honesty or veracity of another. 
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The other applications of the word men- 
tioned by him, as honour, sincerity, a 
promise given, &c. are manifestly figura- 
tive, derived, however, from the idea of 
confidence. Crabbe, in his English sy- 
nonymes, distinguishes Jaith from beliefs 
as follows : — " Every thing is the subject 
of belief which produces one's assent : 
the power of persons and the virtue of 
things are the objects oi faith. Things 
are entitled to our beliefi but people re- 
pose a trust in others or have a faith in 
others.'* He quotes the following distich 
of Dryden, who, perhaps better than any 
writer, understood and felt the peculiar 
import of English words : — 



Tot faith reposed on seas and on theflafring sky 
Thy naked corpse is doomed on shores unknown to lia 



In distinguishing the words as applied 
to religion, he says, " Belief i^ simply an 
act of the understanding; trust and 
faith are active moving principles of the 
mind in which the heart is concerned. 
Belief is to trusty and faith as cause to 
effect J there may be belief without 
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either trust or faith ; but there can be no 
trust ov faith without belief. We believe 
that Jesus Christ died for the sins of men ; 
we have therefore faith in his redeeming 
grace to save us from our sins. True 
faith must be grounded on a right beliefs 
and accompanied with a right practice/' 
Swift, also a writer of singular accui'acy, 
gives not only a just description of the 
nature of faith, but an excellent exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the English word, 
when he says " Faith is an entire depend* 
ence upon the truth, the power, the jus- 
tice, and the mercy of God.*' The re* 
viewer is, I hope, convinced that I am 
not the only person who thinks that^iV^ 
conveys the idea of trusting^ or that I 
have derived that notion by mistake 
from my supposed theological predilec- 
tions. Even those who yiew faith as con- 
sisting in the belief of statements, always 
confine it to statements announced on 
the evidence of testimony. Thus, Rees 
in his Cyclopoedia, says, ^^ faith in philo- 
sophy and theology, is that assent which 
we give to a proposition advanced by 
another, the truth of which we do not 
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perceive from our own reason or expe- 
rience ; or it is a judgment or assent of 
the mind, the motive whereof is not any. 
intrinsic evidence, but the -authority or 
testimony of some other^ who reveals, or 
relates it." To the same purpose Pear- 
son says^ ** When anything propounded 
t© us is neither apparent to our sense, nor 
evident to our understanding, in and oi^ 
itself^ neither certainly to be collected 
from any clear and necessary connexion 
with the cause from which it proceedeth, 
or the effect^ whiqh it naturally produc- 
etb, nor 4s* t^ken up upon any real argu- 
ments or reference to other acknow* 
kdged truths, and yet, notwithstanding 
^peareth to us truf^, not by manifesta^ 
tion, but attestation of the truth, and so 
laoveth us to assent, not of itself but by 
idrtue of the testimony given to it ; this 
is said properly to be credible, and an 
^^ent unto this upon such credibility, ia 
m the proper notion Jaith or beUefJ* 
Nx>:wf why is ^ith confined to belief on 
the particular evidence of tesUmonjf ; 
but because confidence or reliance on 
anotker is absolutely necessary to it? 
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This at least is mmdfest^ that, wherever 
thoret is belief on this pa^cular evideooep. 
tfajere must be prior to it confidence m 
trust in tha persfon who gives his testis 
monyf a^nd tbait cQnfidencQ i3 the fojinda? 
twn of the Wief.. 

The word^VA thewfore, I any, saema 
tft me a just aod peouUarly ha^y tmnd^ 
l^ii^m o£ thQ word «*^*?. 

But we reqyire a^ vcypb to reprosmt 
•*r*w«. . Ifl beSew such a^ \wirb ? I an£kW€^ 
I do not conceive tlmb it is^ foi^ ^ei &^1* 
Imeing reasous : 

li.. It is always used ta e&pr€^8: the as* 
sent of the mind to propositiona^ alid is 
incapable of being used to expresa conl^ 
dii^B^e in any person, Airtber thaii aasenfr 
ing to his^ stetemente, whereas ^^^ is 
cajpable, as we have seen» of expressing 

confidence generally. 

3. Believe is not confinedf to the assent 
of the mind on the evidence (^testimony 
as «*mi« ia when it signifies believe. We 
believe on the evidence of demonstra^^ 
ti<», of our senseS) (we believe our 
senses for example in rejecting transub- 
stantiatioU)) of our consciousness^ or of 
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testimony. It has no reference to the 
nature of the evidence of the truth be- 
lieved, but is opposed to knowledge as 
always implying that the proposition be- 
lieved is or may be disputed* I do not 
say that I believe that I have two hands, 
because I can discover no ground on 
which I might dispute that fact — ^there 
can be no doubt about it ; but I may 
say that I believe my body and mind to 
have a real existence, because some phi- 
losophers have denied that they have. 

3. It is applicable to propositions of 
every kind, whether calculated to excite 
confidence or not, and respects only the 
truth of the proposition. It is a mistake 
to say that viewing faith as a mere belief 
is taking a more limited view of it, for 
in the respects which I have mentioned 
it is much more extensive. Faith is 
confined to believing on one species of 
evidence, and applied in scripture to a 
particular class of propositions ; whereas 
beUef is applicable to every kind of evi- 
dence and every description of propo- 
sition. The fact is the words are 
not ccmimensurable with one another. 
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n*r«uw always expresses confidence, believe 
never directly, and only sometimes by 
implication: beUeve, on the other hand, 
is applicable in a multitude of cases in 
which ^rwm could not be used. The 
derivation of the word beUeve sufficiently 
accounts for its unfitness to represent 
ff»rn/ftr. It comes from the Saxon Li/an 
or Gelifofiy to alkm^ pemut, concede. It 
therefore always refers to some state- 
ment, and to its being disputed or capa- 
ble of being disputed, and it rather re- 
pels the idea of confidence, than includes 
it. When we say we believe another 
making a statement, we do not necessa- 
rily mean that we confide in his testi- 
mony, but that by some evidence or 
other we are convinced of the truth of 
what he says. — We concede that point 
although we might dispute it. 

Believe and ww*» are not as two con- 
centric circles that correspond in all 
their parts, the one of which may there- 
fore in all cases be substituted for the 
other : they are like two circles which 
touch at one point of their circum- 
ferences. In the centre of the one is 
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€a9^dence, which radiates out into con- 
fidence in strength, pow^r, mercy, wis- 
doi», justice, and among others veracity. 
In the centre of the other, is assent to 
the truth of propositions, which radiates 
out into assent on the evidence of the 
senses, of demonstration, of circumstan- 
^1 evidence, and ^among others of tesii^-^ 
many. And it is only when '^rw*' signifies 
confidence in veracity or truth, which in 
common language is equivalent to be- 
lieving the testimony ; and when believe 
signifies assent on the evidence of testi- 
mdnyj that they coincide with one ano^ 
ther. But as ^*rtv«, when it has God or 
Christ for its object, in scripture always- 
implies confidence in the veracity of God, 
because all our information respecting 
him is derived from his testimony ; and, 
as believing in by far the greater number 
of instances is founded on the evidence of 
testimony, the one word has been used, 
(although as I conceive very erroneously,) 
in all cases, as an equivalent for the other. 
Our ear hais become accustomed to such 
phrases as believing in Christy beUeving on 
Gody &c, \ but they are phrases which seU 
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dom occur in ordinary language, and do 
not seem to me to convey a- definite idea 
'— iit least not the idea-conveyed by «rw*» «»« 
or ««. The phirase beUeving on, I do not 
recollect to have met with except in the 
Bible or in theological writings ; and be^ 
tt&ving in any person expresses, I appre- 
hend, no more than believing that there 
is such a person. 

I have asked several persons of plain 
education what they would understand 
by the assertion " I believe in the em- 
.peror of China," and the uniform answer 
has been, that they would understand 
by it I believe^that there] is an emperor 
of China. But nobody supposes that the 
phrase believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
signifies in scripture no more than be- 
lieve that there is such a person. 

The word believe is much more nearly 
allied to s?t«yx*>p«* than to «»rit/4». 'EXeyjco^Mu 

signifies to be convinced by arguments 
or evidence of any kind, and is applied 
as we have seen, to convictions of sin by 
means of the law. And this difference 
between ^trtvv d^d ixtyxufAeu afifords us a 
distinct precise idea of th6 meaning df 
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^^^«le in his definition of faith. 
(Heb. xi. !•) " Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not . seen/' ** It \& the substance oi 
things hoped for*' — ^it gives a present 
existence in the mind, and a present 
efiect on the heart and conduct to things 
that are yet future ; but not to all future 
things, not properly for example to the 
destruction of sinners, for it is conver- 
sant prqperly about those things only 
which are objects not of alarm, but of 
hope. **It is the evidence (ikp/x^) of 
things not seen.*' — Faitli, that is, trust 
in the truth of God, is that particular 
evidence on which we believe in the ex- 
istence of invisible or spiritual things to 
the exclusion of all other evidence, such 
as philosophical arguments, &c. 

The Eclectic reviewer indeed says 
that the words assent, persuasion, beUefi 
reliance, all mean the same thing — be-^ 
Ueving ; but that they in strict accuracy 
apply to different objects : ** we assent to 
a request, a proposal, or statement ; we 
are persuaded by argument or by re- 
flection of certain conclusions; we be^ 
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Udve in a report ; and we reb/ on an en- 
gagement or promise. But surely the re- 
vieweir does not mean to assert that reh/* 
rng on a report or promise is the same 
with helievvhg it. Belie^'ing merely re- 
gards the truth of it : relying dgnifies 
depending uppn it. Relying on the 
truth of a report is nearly sjoionymous 
with believing it, but not relying on the 
repdrt itself. A report is abroad that 
tiie. Bank has extended its discounts' 
according to a certain regulation. Two 
p^'sons equally believe the report ; but 
one of them trusts to it for enabling him 
to fulfil his money engagements. A 
government officer promises to procure 
a pardon for a' condemned prisoner:* 
every body who hears of the promise be- 
lieves that he will perform it; but the 
prisoner alone teUes upon it. So we 
may believe m a speculative way that 
the promises of God will be fulfilled ^ 
and yet not t^y upon them. Why? 
asks tiie reviewer, but because we do 
mJt believe something else respecting our 
own conditicnt?' Be, it so, this fact proves 
that the Word bdUet^> may be used even 

E 
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reapec?tipg a prouBse, when the.,. word 
rdy cannot b^ used r^p^cting th^ same 
proipise. Mr* iErskin^ is c<m&tra^c^ by- 
bis theory to use the words belief axi4 ^ 
&^e with still greater latitude.. /' It is 
pci^ibie^'^ says he,, *^to, believe; in, the 
philosophy o£ the Bible:" it wcaJdbe 
more correct to say" discern it, or tQ be- 
l^eye that there is philosophy: ip the 
^b)e. '^ It is possible to belief^e ia its 
po^txy — ^^he, person whom, I anpj.supposh 
i^g beK8ve» in the simplicity and b^uty^ 

9nd a^i^ol m%gnifi(je«c;e o£ tbe reveaW; 
sorstpBft of religion/' • I app^ehe^id Mr. 
5t is.thp l^rBt, writer i»^ho h^s i^i^Ued 
the v(Qxd,belm^ taexpr^S? th^ 4iscer»T 
ing aii4 fe^g thi9 beawties of pp^try*: 
Sur^y if th^ seo^aMon^ of ai^y man in 
reading tbQ Bible are s^ilftr tp thpse 
which he. e:$peri^D;ces in i:e»di^ M>Jr 
ton's P»i?adi00 Losjk, (]\fr..E.^§j.<itmiiIU*9fi 

tratksitD he rtfty ^^ said tp ^dn^ke it* 
hut not to beUe vje it« : If word^^i aie to be 
used with thi3 latitude it iSi luviecesa^^ 
to ahnat.aecumey;: fyx ms^wjQtdmf^. 
ba.u$editQt.eKprQeEhaii]S:th]|^«: : / 
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would more nearly correspond to ^ireua; 
than the word believe ? I answer that I 
know of no word that is capable of the 
same latitude of application, and that 
therefore it would be necessary to make ' 
use of more than one in rendering it. 
To confidey rely^ trusty express the sense 
of it when applied to persons or qualities 
in persons j but they are not used to ex- 
press belief in propositions. Confide or 
rely on God, Christ, the mercy, love, 
wisdom, &c. of God or Christ, the name, 
the blood, the righteousness, &c. of 
Christ, aflTord a clear distinct idea, and 
as I conceive the idea conveyed by »i5-w« > 
but we do not say confide or rely that 
Jesus is the Son of God ; although, as we 
have seen, if the phrase were complete, 
these words would express that idea also, 
I therefore conclude that wherever ff*r«/« 
has for its object a person or thing or 
quality, it ought to be rendered confide or 
rely or trust; and only where its object is 
aproposition should it be rendered iefiet^e. 

Let us now advert to the metafht-* 
8ICS of the subject. 

£ 2 
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The Eclectic reviewer gives this sura* 
mary of what I have advanced : " Faith 
consists in believing facts, and yet is dif- 
ferent from such belief, is founded upon 
it ; that is, it does and it does not con- 
sist in believing such facts: faith is 
founded upon faith, not upon itself, but 
upon another sort of faith : so that we 
have here two sorts of faith, one built 
upon another, but neither of them very 
clearly defined '; and at last it turns out 
that one ^f these sorts of faith is not an 
act but a state, out of which acts origi- 
nate.'* This is manifestly written by a 
man who casts away the subject from 
him with utter contempt, and without 
giving himself time to understand it. This 
I should regard as almost pardonable in 
one who had not previously permitted 
himself to be influenced by metaphysi- 
cal speculations, which, under the ap- 
pearance of simplicity and perspicuity, 
leads him away from sound theology ; 
but by which I shall prove, before I 
conclude, he gains nothing in point of 
simplicity. I need scarcely say that the 
above statement of my view of the sub* 
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ject is grossly incorrect and distorted — 
different subjects are jumbled and mixed 
together, and the whole interlarded with 
inferences of his own for the purpose 
of throwing an air of ridicule over it. 
Nothing is more easy than to make an 
analysis of the most simple operation of 
the mind appear bewildered and absurd 
by such treatment. The whole of what 
in his representation of the matter ap- 
pears so very intricate, is included in the 
following simple every-day transaction. 

A writes a letter to me from the West 
Indies, giving me some important and 
extraordinary information ; but I know 
nothing of A*s person or character or 
hand-writing, and therefore I know not 
whether I ought to believe the informa- 
tion or not. I go to J5, whom I believe 
to be a man of probity, and capable of 
giving me information about -4, and 
question him respecting the genuineness 
of the letter, and the character of A. 
B assures me that the letter is certainly 
from Af because he knows his hand- writ- 
ing, the style of language, the post 
mark, &c. and also that ^ is a person 
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in, every respect worthy of credit, so that 
I may put implicit trust in the corrects 
ness of his information. I now believe 
the contents of the letter on the testi*^ 
mony of Ay but my confidence in A^s 
testimony is evidently founded upon my 
previous belief of the information given 
by B. But this is not all* A*s informa* 
tion was to this effect, that property of 
mine in his neighbourhood was in dan- 
ger of being lost to me^ that a plot had 
been laid by certain persons to deprive 
me of it, but that if I would entrust the 
care of my interests with him he had it 
in his power and would very willingly 
secure it for me. I accordingly entrust 
my affairs to A. Now here my trusting 
to or confiding in A is the result of the 
whole process ; but this confidence in A 
is founded on a belief that he is a trust- 
worthy person, and capable pf securing 
my interests in the matter in question, 
which information I received from JB, 
and my belief of it is founded on my 
opinion of B*s integrity and competency 
to give information respecting A ; and 
that opinion of B may be founded on 
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my pefsbnil observation of his conduct, 
or perhaps on the testimony of other 
persdns. The fruit of my confidence in 
A is the securing of riiy property and 
my enjoyment of it. 

Now in this very common and very 
intelUgible transaction, every step of that 
process which appears to the reviewer so 
intricate is included. — There is here con- 
fidpnce or faith in Ay founded on belief 
of his testimony, and that belief founded 
again on confidence or faJth in his pro- 
bity, which is founded on my confidence 
or faith in J5*S probity producing belief 
of his testimony. And this is the very 
process by which We come to pxit confi- 
dence or faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The scripture comes to hife as a letter 
from the spiritual world, giving me im- 
portant information, ^hich I cannot de- 
termine whethet to believe or not, till 1 
have ascertained that it i6 really a commu- 
nication from Ood. This fact t ascertain 
by certain external and Internal Evidence. 
Believing then, or being convinced by 
this evidence, thiat the scriptui*e is did- 
tated and sent to me by God, and put- 
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ting confidence in his veracity, I beli<&ve 
the contents of scripture. But the pur- 
port of the scripture is to inform me 
that my soul is ruined ; that a plot has 
been laid to have it cast into heJI, which 
is on the eve of obtaining irretrievable 
success ; but that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the living God, has under- 
taken the deliverance of the souls of 
men, and that if I put confidence or 
faith in him, and entrust my spiritual in- 
terests to his care, and prove that I do so 
by following his directions, he will save 
me from the impending calamity, and 
bring me in safety to heaven. I accord- 
ingly put myself under his protection 
and confide in him, and receive ^* the 
end (or fruit) of my faith, — even the 
salvation of my soul/' Now here, as 
before, the scope of the conxmunication 
and the result of it, is to induce me to 
confide in the Lord Jesus Christ ; but 
this confidence or faith in him is found- 
ed On my belief of the statements made 
in scripture respecting him and respect- . 
ing my own condition, and this belief of 
the statements of scripture is founded 
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on my reliance or faith in the truth of 
God and on my belief that the scripture 
is the word of God, and this latter be- 
lief is founded on the internal and exter- 
nal evidences to which I have alluded. 
This I conceive to be a true p-ccount of 
the whole mental process, arid the only ac- 
count of it which embraces all the facts. 
But,*' says the reviewer, cui bono ? 
What objection is there to the plain 
declaration of scripture, that, * Whoso- 
ever believeth in the Son of God shall 
not perish, but have eternal life ?' " I 
answer; jftrst^ that it is not a just or 
adequate translation of the original ; ^^- 
eondbfj that it has further been misre- 
presented by a false account of the men- 
tal operation; thirdly ^ that a just ac- 
count of that operation affords an illus- 
tration of this and other similar declara- 
tions of scripture ; and fourthly ^ that it 
proves that the metaphysics of the sub- 
ject are in perfect harmony with the 
philology of it ; or, in other words, that 
the derivation and applications of the 
Hebrew and Greek words employed to 
express the idea ofjaith, are in perfect 
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conformity to the known facts and* laws 
of the human mind. 

We shall now turn to the Essay on 
Faith, recently published by Mr, Ers- 
kine, and reviewed in the Eclectic Re- 
view along with my sermons. This is the 
more necessary, as the reviewer contrasts 
it with what has fallen from me, as con- 
taining a more philosophical and just 
account of the subject, and, as from the 
known character of the author, it is 
likely to have an extensive circulation. 

Tlie drift of the essay seems to be, to 
shew that Jaith being merely belief of 
statements, the only differences of faith 
arise from the differences in the objects 
l)elieved. From thi^ view of the sub- 
ject he conceives it derives great sim- 
plicity. I need scarcely say that I con- 
ceive his view of faith is erroneous ; and 
that its apparent simplicity arises from the 
difficulties of it not being exjdained. 
But let the author speak for himself. 

" Theological writers have distinguish- 
ed and described different kinds of faith, 
as speculative and practical — historical. 
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saving and realizing faith. It would b^ 
of little consequence what names we 
gave to faith^ or to any thing else, pro- 
vided these names did not interfere with 
the distinctness of the ideas of the 
things to which they are attached ; but 
as we must be sensible that they do very 
much' interfere with these ideas, we 
ought to be on our guard against any 
false impressions which may be received 
from an incorrect use of them. Is it 
not evident that this way of speaking 
has a natural tendency to draw the at- 
tention away ^rom the thing' to he Je- 
Uevedj and to engage it in a fruitless 
examination of the mental operation of 
believing. And yet is it hot true that 
we see and hear more of anxiety amongst 
religious people, about their faith being 
of the right kind, than about their be- 
lieving the right things^ A sincere 
rtian, who has never questioned the Di- 
vine authority of scripture, and who 
can converse and reason well oh its doc- 
trines, yet finds perhaps that the state of 
his mind, and the tenor of his life, do 
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not agree with the scripture rule. He is 
very sensible that there is error some- 
where; but instead of suspecting that 
there is something in the very essentials 
of Christian doctrine, which he has ne- 
ver yet understood thoroughly, the pro- 
bability is, that he and his adviser, if he 
ask advice, come to the conclusion that 
his faith is of a wrong kind, that it is 
speculative or historical, and not true 
saving faith. Of course this conclusion 
sends him not to the study of the Bible, 
but to the investigation of his own feel- 
ings, or rather the laws of his own mind. 
He leaves that truth which God has 
revealed and blessed as the medicine of 
our nature, and . bewilders himself in a- 
metaphysical labyrinth." Page 11. 

There is much truth in this passage, 
but not the whole truth ; and I would 
only observe in passing, that the ques- 
tion, whether faith in Christ is confiding 
in him or believing the statements re- 
specting him^ is very different from any 
question respecting the mode of believ- 
ing the same statements, which Mr. E. 
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wishes to avoids but in which^ as we 
shall find immediately, he involves him* 
self. 

Again : '* From the metaphysical ha- 
bit of considering and attending to the 
mind itself^ and the mode in which it is 
impressed, rather than to the objects 
which make the impression, arose the 
division of faith into different . kinds } 
and thus the feelings of men were sub- 
stituted in the place of the tangible word 
of revelation/* page 19. This does not 
give a just account of several of these 
divisions, which originated rather from 
observing tlieir different practical effects, 
than from examining the operation of 
the mind;. but the chief thing in it to 
which I would direct the reader's atten- 
tion, is, that Mr. £. views it as a source 
of error or mischief of some kind, to 
attend to the mind rather than to the 
tangible word of revelation. The same 
i^ sentiment is more emphatically ex- 

pressed in the following passage : ** If a 
man wishes to believe any thing, there 
can be no more successful way of 
thwarting his own wish, than by direct- 
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ing his attention to the mental operation 
of believing." Page JO, There seems to be 
here also a mixture of truth and error. It 
supposes a man to msk to believe a thing 
with which he is unacquainted, and tells 
him, that to accomplish his wish, he 
should consider the thing to be believed ; 
which is a state of mind that I can 
scarcely understand on Mr. E's princi- 
ples. If a man know a proposition 
which he wishes to believe, certainly he 
should seek for evidence of its truth ; 
but how he can be said to wish to be- 
lieve what he is yet so ignorant of, that 
he requires to consider it, is not very 
intelligible. At all events, one would 
expect after this, that Mr. E. will not 
advise any man ivho wishes to believe, 
to attend to the mental operation' of be- 
lieving. *^ My object,*' says he, towards 
the end of the book " in this essay, has 
not been to represent faith as a difficult 
or perplexed operation, but to withdraw 
the attention from the act of believing, 
and to fix it on the object of belief 
Page 140. 
Let us now follow the author^s pro- 
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gress, and observe how far he succeeds 
in thus simplifying the subject, for un- 
questionably simplicity is of much im- 
portance provided it embraces the whole 
truth. The author finds that many who 
profess to believe the gospel, prove, by 
their spirit and conduct, that they have 
not faith, that is, they do not believe. 
How is this defect to be accounted for 
and rectified ? The first defect that he 
mentions is, that they do not understand 
the terms in which it is conveyed. They 
hear the annunciation of it as they would 
hear an unknown language, and there- 
fore they do not believe it, " for it is an 
absolute absurdity to say that a mean- 
ing can be believed without being un- 
derstood." These then must be in- 
stmcted in the meaning of the words. 
But there are others, who at least so far 
understand the meaning of the words, 
as to be able to " speak and reason or- 
thod6xly and logically on the doctrines 
of the gospel, and yet do not understand 
the urgency of these doctrines in appli- 
cation of their own souls. These do 
not believe the meaning of the gospel 
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surely/' Page 27* These then must be 
iuformed that the doctrines have a prac- 
tical ^application to themselves. The 
truth, however, is, that these usually un- 
derstand the practical and personal ap- 
plication of the gospel as well as they 
do the gospel itself, and can reason as 
accurately and logically upon it, whose 
faith is yet as destitute of good fruits, as 
that of the others. 

Perhaps they do not understand the 
system of Christianity. " There is a 
meaning in the gospel, and there is re- 
vealed in it the system of God's dealings 
with men. This meaning and this sys- 
tem must be understood, before we can 
believe the gospel." — Page 29. " In or- 
der then, to the believing of the gospel, 
it is necessary that the plan of justifica- 
tion by faith, should be understood ; be- 
cause this is the prominent feature of the 
gospel, and because the benefits bestowed 
by the gospel, are communicated to the 
soul through the knowledge of this doc- 
trine."— Page 31. Again,— '« The truths 
which must be received, with respect to 
man, are his guilt and helplessness, and 
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with respect to God, are his holiness and 
mercy. The man who believes in these 
truths^ perhaps, has not the joy of the 
gospel, but he believes in the elements 
of the gospel ; and when his affections 
are exercis&d by them, they are exercised 
in conformity with the spirit of the gos- 
pel." — Page 75. Here the author, after 
making the supposition of a man's know* 
ledge of the gospel being defective, in* 
stead of sending him to read the whole 
scripture, sends him to discover a sys- 
tem in it. He must know it as a sys* 
tem, and he must be so familiar with the 
system, as to detect its prominent fes^ 
tures and cardinal points, justificatiim 
and the guUt and helplessness of man ; 
the holiness and mercy of God— these 
say he must be believed. 

The efiect of this view of faith, is to 
render it necessary to make a division of 
scripture into essentials and non-essen<* 
tials, and also to systematize it and in* 
vent summaries of divine truth. The 
gospd must be singled out from the 
whole Bible and reduced to one propo* 
sition, such as, ** Christ Jesus came into 
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the world to save sinners," " Christ died 
for sin/' and if a man really believe these 
propositions, he has saving faith. It 
cannot be asserted that it is necessary to 
salvation to believe every proposition of 
scripture. What, then, must be be- 
lieved? The answer is, what we find 
here, the system of scripture, the gos- 
pel, the truth which is one thing, and 
included in this or the other proposition. 
Now, systematizing scripture seems to 
me quite as fruitless an intellectual ex- 
ercise as enquiring into the operations 
of the mind, and the selection of any 
ofite doctrine of scripture as the promi- 
nent feature of the gospel, as being pe- 
culiarly and emphatically the gospel, is 
without warrant, and tends directly to 
throw the rest of scripture into the 
shade. Why justification is adopted in 
preference to sanctification, which is the 
scope and aim of the gospel in regard to 
man, or the manifestation of God's 
glory, which is the ultimate scope of the 
whole dispensation, or the divinity of 
Christ, or in fact any other doctrine, it 
would be difficult to say, for according 
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to the practice of viewing ail doctrines 
as implied in one, there is no one doc- 
trine which may not be so explained as 
to imply all the others. Here, then, is 
the first removal from the written word 
of God, as it stands : we must under- 
stand it as a system, and that system, 
of course, in Mr. E.'s opinion, is that 
which is usually called the Calvinistic, or 
evangelical system. 

Here, however, we are still convers- 
ant about the object of faith or the thing 
believed, and it is obvious that a man's 
faith may be defective by his not being 
acquainted with the whole truth. Still, 
this is not sufficient, for men may be ac- 
curately acquainted with the whole sys- 
tem, and give their full assent to it, and 
yet not be suitably aflfected by it. — How 
is this to be accounted for ? 

•' It is possible," says the author, " to 
believe not only in the facts, but also in 
the system of Christianity, as a philoso- 
phical theory^ and yet be destitute of 
faith in the truth. The object of his 
belief is not the gospel itself, but the 
adaptation of the gospel to its purpose. 
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This is the shape which the idea of the 
gospel assumes in his mind, and from 
this he derives his impression of it. He 
avows his belief of the facts contained in 
the sacred history, and he distinctly per- 
ceives the moral qualities manifested in 
them ; but he does not consider them as 
things existing by themselves^ and inde- 
pendent of all human reasoning upon 
them. He is occupied by the metaphy- 
sics of religion, as the formalist is occu- 
pied by the ceremonies. — It is also possi- 
ble to believe in the poetry of the Bible, 
without any saving consequences. — There 
is a belief in Christianity as a subject of 
controversy. The great facts of revela- 
tion are not the object of which this be- 
lief is the impression. The real object 
of faith in a believer of this order, is, that 
his view is right, and that of his oppo- 
nent's, wrong." Now, here is some- 
thing approaching, very nearly, to a dis- 
tinction in the mode of believing, when 
it is asserted that we may believe the 
same system of facts, as philosophy, as 
poetry, as subject of controversy. It is 
manifest that this defect of faith, is not 
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to be detected by reading the scriptures 
or systematizing them, for it is supposed 
that there is an accurate acquaintance 
with the system, but that we must look 
for it in the mind to discover what "shape 
the idea of the gospel assumes there," 
Besides, this is leading us back precisely 
to the old divisions of faith ; and if our 
forefathers had thought of these diiSTerent 
modes of receiving the system of the 
gospel, we should have had, in addition 
to the historical faith, the temporary 
faith, the saving faith of their days, the 
philosophical faith, the poetical faith, and 
the controversial faith of Mr. Erskine. 

We have not yet had the realizing 
faith of former days, but that also is 
forthcoming. 

" We cannot become acquainted with 
any thing, except by the impressions 
which it makes upon us. And these im- 
pressions are made on our differait senses^ 
external and internal. As we know the 
taste of a substance by our palate^ and 
its colour by our eye ; so we know the 
joyfulness of an event, by the happiness 
which it produces in us, and the amiable- 
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ness of an object, by the love or admir- 
ation which we feel for it. Where the 
external sense is wanting, or diseased, or 
doraiaUt, the information which we 
ought to receive from it, is different: 
and where the internal sense is dormant 
or weak, there is either no impression re- 
ceived, or a deficient one.** — Page 47. I 
shall not dispute the truth of this remark, 
but I would observe, that it is metaphy- 
sical, and that it respects the mode of 
believing. If a man under disease, see 
objects double or discoloured, he must 
look for the cause in his own eye, and 
not in the object. And if a man's be- 
lief be defective in consequence of the 
dormancy or weakness of an internal 
sense, he must look not to the thing be- 
lieved, but to the laws and operations of 
his own mind, to discover the defect. 
This defect is further explained, thus : — 
" We are very apt to think that one 
man is as much in a condition to believe 
any moral history, as another; but if 
there, be any diflference in the strength 
or habitual bent of their moral feelings, 
there must be a proportional difierence 
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in the impression which the history will 
make on them, and of course in their be- 
lief. What can hinder a man of ordin- 
ary understanding from believing in a 
generous action, supposing that there is 
sufficient evidence of tiie fact ? If the 
mm has never felt a generous emotion 
in his own mind, he does not know what 
generosity is, and therefore cannot be- 
lieve in it. If he has had some generous 
feelings, but has left them uncultivated 
and unexercised, the impression of ge- 
nerosity on his mind will be weak and 
imperfect, and so also will be his belief 
of if Here we have the same liberty 
taken with the word belief^ \rhich I 
formerly complained of, the weakness 
or strength of belief strictly depends on 
the evidepce, and not on the vivid im« 
pression of the thing believed. But let 
the author proceed. ^^If a man has 
never . suffered from an accusing con* 
^ence, noir perceived any defiiranity in 
sin» he cannot understtod nor believe 
the statements which the Bible gives^ of 
the corruptiloii of the human hemt. Our 
moral faculties must be in ri^t and 
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healthful exercise, in order that we may 
have a correct belief of moral truths/' — 
** There is a great diversity in human 
characters and capacities. There is a 
fervour in the feelings of some, which 
colder spirits cannot conceive, and there- 
fore cannot believe.'' — " It is impossible 
really to have dear views of the gospel, 
whilst the affections are muddy. What 
adequate impression can an impure mind 
have of the holy love of God."— « The 
purest heart has the most correct faith, 
because it is susceptible of the truest 
impressions from holy love.**— And much 
more to the same purpose. Here, then, 
a defect of faith is traced, first to the 
dormancy or weakness of internal senses, 
a want of susceptibility to receive im- 
pressions from moral objects, and that 
want of susceptibility traced to a per- 
verted state of die affections or moral 
powers. This, surely, is sending a man 
to the state of his own mind to detect 
tlie defects of his faith ; he must consi- 
der whether his internal senses are awake 
and strong ; if he finds them to be weak, 
he must consider the perverted state of 
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his affections. ^* Let the reader ^me 
here, and ask himself how far his faith 
is conversant with words, and how far 
with things-^how far it rests in mere 
symbols, and how far it embraces the 
spirit and meaning.'^ — That is, as our 
Withers would have said, how far his faith 
is a realizing faith, and how far it is a mere 
dogmatical faith. Nothing as it seems 
to me would tend so directly to perplex 
a sinner and drive him to despondency as, 
when he complains of the deadness and 
inoperativeness of his faith, to tell him 
that this arises from his not understand- 
ing what he imagines he believes, and 
that he never will understand it till his 
adS^ctions or moral faculties are in right 
and healthful exercise. For what is he 
*to do ? How can he remedy the evil ? 
His affections are beyond bis reach. He 
cannot make himself generous t he can* 
not create in himself a susceptibility to 
the love of God. The answer which 
Mr. £. gives to this question still more 
strikingly displays the metaphysical ten* 
dency of his system. 
>' How is purity of heart to be at- 
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tained ? It ^ih only he attaiiied by fuith %** 
th^ is, foelieving the same truths i/^di 
have hitherto been ineffectual for this puri- 
pose, and which the sinner thinks he be- 
lieves already. *' So Ihen," he proceeds^ 
^^ it may be answered^ we cannot believe 
without purity of heart, and yet we can 
only have our hearts purified by believr 
ing. There is however no contradiction 
here. It is evident that we cannot ber 
lieve in pur« and holy love» unless we 
know what it is ; and our knowledge of 
this must be proportioned to the puilty 
and strength of our own f^Ungs; and 
yet these feelings cm only be purified 
and strengthened by being directed to 
pure objects, and by being much exert 
cised by them. The go^el is suited to 
man. He has affections and prmcipLes 
corresponding to every address coOi- 
tained in it» although from corruption 
and habitual misdiiseetion, they may be 
to a great degree unmm^ed by tiiese ad^ 
dresses.'' . These observations may save 
the author from the imputation of fali* 
ing into a contradiction by mistake, but 
they cannot save his sptem from the 
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bewildeiing effect of a contradiction. 
In speaking of sanctification — of the ad- 
vancement of a Christian in the divine 
life, it is doubtless sound theology as 
well as good philosophy to direct him to 
be much conversant with the truths of 
revelation. But I apprehend to send a man 
who understands the system of Chris- 
tianity, but whose heart is unaffected by 
it, first to discover the cause in his own 
mind, and then to endeavour to remove 
the cause by making himself better ac- 
quainted ¥dth the system, is, to say the 
least €^ it, not the method recommended 
by the apostleir. 

This however is declared to be the 
only remedy. "There is however no 
other mode of recovery for a mind in 
that state than the contemplation of 
these proper objects." Page 68. — ** Tliere 
is no other way of regenerating these mis- 
directed a&ctions, but by bringing them 
in contact with their proper objects. 
There is no other resource — we have 
no other means of operating on them. 
They retain to the last somewhat of their 
natural susceptibility of impressions from 
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their proper objects, and therefore they 
ought to be assailed through these ob<^ 
jects." — " A man whose stomach has 
been ruined by artificial and highly ex- , 
citing food, has no appetite for plain 
wholesome nourishment. This food has 
a natural suitableness to his. appetite,: 
and his appetite has a natural desire 
after such food, although that desire, 
from misdirection, feels little excitement 
from it. As he takes the food, however, 
his appetite gets better, and as his appe- 
tite gets better, he takes more food. 
Thus the food and the appetite act and 
re-act upon each other till the man's 
health is restored. Even so a diseased 
soul ha3 no appetite for the truths of the 
gospel, and yet nothing but that truth 
can restore it to health.*' 

All is metaphysical. All depends on 
the natural suitableness of the truths of 
revelation for the soul and the soul for 
them. The author's only hope of seeing 
any sinner recovered from death to life 
is that his affections " retain to the last 
somewhat of their natural susceptibility 
of impressions from their proper t)b- 
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jects.*^ Not one syllable of * Lord Ilbe- 
lieve, help thou my unbelief/ or * Lor4 
increase our faith/ The author's lan- 
guage reminds me so forcibly of an ob- 
servation of his own, that I hope he wilt 
not regard it as harsh or censorious if I 
recall his attention to it; namely, that 
it is possible to have our minds drawn 
away from the proper object of faith by 
attending too much to the adaptation of ^ 
the gospel to its purpose ;— ^instead of 
having our thoughts much occupied 
with Christ himself^ to have theni " much 
occupied with the metaphysics of reli- 
gion;" and instead of confiding in the 
mercy and goodness of God in Christ 
Jesus, to speculate ^ about ** the skill 
which appears in the adaptation of the 
manifestation of that goodness to the . 
moral defects of man." 

Before I bring into contrast with the 
practice of this system the practice aris- 
ing from that view of faith which I am 
endeavouring to defend, I shall advert 
to that distinction in the mode qf believ^ 
sng to which the author refers^ when he 
v«t7i« his readers that their faith may be 
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exercised about words or symbols, and 
not about the things sigmfied by them. 
This distinction is recognized also by 
the Eclectic reviewer when he says, 
^ The belief that Jesus is the Son of 
God can be called with no propriety an 
^sent, unless we view it as an abstract 
proposition of the same nature as Ma* 
hommed was the son of Abdalku'^ Now 
neither o£ these are or can be abstract 
propositions, for they are statements of 
individual facts: '^yet,'Vss^s the re- 
viewer, " they may be viewed as suclu'* 
There is unquestionably truth in the dis- 
tinction, although it is a distinction of 
much greater subtilty than any that I 
have broached in my former publication* 
As, however, it is of some consequence, 
£md as neither of the writers have givitn 
an adequate explanation of it, I shall 
take this opportunity of making a few 
remarks upon it. 

There are two causes by which bdiidT 
in any proposition may be modified ;. th« 
one is the conception formed di the 
propo&iti0n, w of any of the terms of it } 
the other is thi^ evidence of its truths or 
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rather the conc^tion foraled of tha^ 
evidence. 

With regard to modifications of belief 
arising from the mode of conceiving the 
credenda ow things believed, I throw out 
of view defects in the belief of a com«^ 
plex subject, arising from partial ksjow^ 
ledge of it» and confine myself to* a. sim* 
pie proposition, Such as that adduced by 
the reviewer, that ^^ Je^is Ghr&t i» iSie 
Son of Grod/' This proposition may be 
believed a& ail abstract proposition, ^id! 
c<»sequently produce no praotical effect 
911 the heart or conduct. It m^yi be.said 
that the reason of this is^ thai other 
pr^ositions which are necessary to give 
it a. practkal effiset. upon us are^ not be^ 
]Mved. This hciwever is not suffidentv 
fpr all the other propositiolis of the gos^ 
pd may be believed as well as that^-^ 
they may all be viewed asi abstract pro^ 
po8iti(Ni8^ and thus be destitute of itax^ 
moral effect upon the sodL Mr* E. says 
the t^ms are not understood; that thd 
proposition stclnds as if it wi^re ao^ 
HCAinced in an unknown tongue, and 
tberefore omaoib he^ believed.. Tbas: boM» 
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ever is not the fact ; the terms aire under- 
stood as accurately as any other in the 
language : so that, as Mr. E. admits^ a 
man may reason orthodoxly and logi*. 
cally on the proposition j nay, and his 
conduct may in some measure be in- 
fluenced by it. He may distinctly per- 
ceive the moral quality of the proposi- 
tion, nay, and be captivated by the in- 
telleil^iual and moral harmony that per- 
vades a whole system of propositions ; 
but nothing of this could happen, if the 
proposition, or system of propositions, 
were rehearsed to him in a language witb 
which he was unacquainted. 

Where then lies the defect ? I con- 
fess the solution of this question was to 
me one of the most difficult problems itt 
metaphysics, till I found in one of the 
works of the celebrated Dugald Stuart^ 
what appeared to me to be an adequate 
explanation of it. He compares our 
mode of understanding abstract words^ 
to our mode of understanding algebrai- 
cal symbols. These symb<ds have a cer- 
tain arbitrary value ascribed to them^ 
about which accurate trains of argument 
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may^ be conducted, while the mind ne^ ' 
ver forms the conception of any really 
existing ol^ect. So it is with most of 
our words. The word God represents 
a certain combination of ideas — ^it has a 
certain vahie in our vocabulary; the 
word 971091 stands for another combina- 
tion, the word sin for another, the word 
spirit for another ; and we may have well 
defined notions of these words, and be 
able to reason as accurately about them 
as we do about the figures in arithmetic, 
or the symbols in algebra ; and yet ne- 
ver form the conception of any thing 
that has a real existence. 

An astronomer may seat himself in^ 
his study— he may read a book, in which 
it is stated that a certain body, signified 
by^ revolves round another body sig- 
nified by B, at a mean distance, which is 
marked by C; and completes its revolu- 
tion in a certain time denoted by D; 
that another body revolves round B, at 
a mean distance called E, in a time 
marked F, and these distances and time^ 
bear a relation to one another, indicated by 
formula. C?:F: :D*:P. from which 
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be infemthid other lelaticm C^ijyitWt 
P, aod so he proceeds with, peisfectt 9«^ 
curacy, bmldii]^ one prq>o£^ifto« upon 
iu90tfa^i:, till» perlkapei be- ha» Qbteined 
€ixpi?e9Siaiis in these 8)mibQbv^ whick he 
can rendec into orduiar^r language when 
he cbooses^ &xt Ae weights^ dinensiaiM^ 
dtsrtaneea of Hhe hewisi^y bodies;; while 
yet he has not even atstetapted to &mt 
any conception of the hea\>!enfi aa they 
esiat, the cUmensions' of the sm^. t^ das^ 
tancea of the planets, firofli him» or thek 
vdbcities ia- iheh: ]3e!vd(Ution8. Hia 
mind was whoHy occupied by hia symr 
bols, the meaning of whlieh l«e (^earl^f 
understood ; and. by means of them he 
eonld introduice idea^ into oftber mindi?^ 
to which he hknsdf wasi a total stcanger* 
So it often is with the theolopan. Hie 
wordis may be w^ defined;, so «& to 
stand for a certain C0mbinatk)n: of ideas. 
Re m0y ptm^ive the relations tiiafe exist 
between worda which repsaioatt sumh 
eombination^ of ideas;; birt he majr-neN 
y« hafve cbtajflied a glimpse of the: reiA 
allots \idiiebi Ms wocds^^F^iwesMib. Isbe 
nms^CMi fot example^. may be to hain^ 



not the prtiper name (^ ab indivitlua} 
Imtkgf i9ik0 hai^> M actual existene^^ but 
a mere symbol denoting » eei*(a&t eom'-' 
binstidn of attributes^: imftiHtere^^e all 
pmposition^ respecting Gt)d, a^^'vie^edT 
hfr him as^ abstract prcypos$domr; 

This- isr one mode of believing. Anv 
<lAt» mode of belieyin'g £i, wheit some 
conception (^ the .objects Ihemselres, 
^ich* are signified by tfce terms of -flief 
proposition, are bdfore the mind' ; as^ for 
0Xilmpfe^ when a n^aii wiio^ s^>eaksiof a 
mile ai^ half a-mile, not only knows tiiat 
the one is t#ice the length of the other^ 
but when, by experience. He ha» a^ deiar 
aonoeption of the length of botii. And 
hwe it is» mairnifest, tfeiart aithougk a 
ehaki- of reasonihg may be eondncted 
by a< p^son reiq^eefing miles and half 
iirileS) the accuracy of which- may not 
be afteted by his etmeep^n of l3ie 
length* of a' mile ; yet if he" were csdfied^tt) 
tMdet>tiihe a jouirn^ of a e^rt^n num- 
her of miles^ in^ extent, Ms' cohduct 
wonld> be mu€& influenced^ by the clear- 
ness of kia conc^tion of tl^ subjecti 
On this, however, it is unnecessary' t6 
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jjlwell : our .chief object is to levm^howr 
the sibsiXBCt belief may be applied to the 
realities of things. . . 

How, for example, is ;the a^qnomerf . 
whose mind has been ccmveriMUit only 
with the symbols of his calculattofis, to 
obtain some conception of the real ob- 
jects of these calculations ? It is manifest 
that it is not by going over, his alge- 
braical operations again and again, bqt _ 
by seeking for some distinct conceptim 
of distance and magnitude. He must 
leave his symbols, and walk abroad into 
the fields, and look up to the heayeh)^ ; 
he must ascend some high hill, and stir- 
vey the prospect that lies before him, 
and from it form some idea oC the ex* 
tent of the world ; he must then endea^ 
vour to obtain some conception. o£ 
those bodies that are greater or ainaU^r 
than the earth — ^he m\i8t reject on tbe 
distances of places frcmi each other on. 
the earth, and, by adding one to another 
,in his imagination, endeavour to form 
some idea of the immense distances of 
the heavily bodies, from him And from 
one another. 



' So when the theologiiftti would p^s 
fit>in the symbol to the spiritudi object 
signified by it, he must betake .himself 
to what he knows of spiritual things* 
He can obtain an idea of mind only by 
Intending to his own mind. He can 
form no conception of knowledge^ - or 
wH^ or happiness, or pain, but by re« 
fleeting on what passes within himself. 

Tlius far Mr. Erskine accompanies 
me; idthough his directing a man to 
loc^ within himself, seems to be at va- 
riance with the object with which he 
set out, namely, to direct men only 
to the tangible word of God : — but 
here lies the difficulty. The theolo- 
gian has nothing within to assist hini 
in passing from the Sjrmbol to the re« 
ality. He can form no conception of 
boliiKss, or holy disinterested love, 
or pure justice, or mercy divested of 
selfish considerations, and therefcire he 
cannot form a conception of these dis- 
pmitions and affections in the Deity. But 
these are the very elements of the gos* 
pel ; and he who cannot conceive of 
these, can form no conceptmn of the 
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goq^l, mxy mote Ibtsi a Mind iten can 
fiema a just idea of its emblem-^liie vakb' 
bow. What thaa is to be done ? ifris as 
vain to send him baek, aa it wouM b« to 
sendthe ai^onosier^to poie npdnhis sym« 
bolft — the worda of bnr creed : tiiese he xM* 
derstaada wdi enough already, andj'vvben 
he^ttera^yts^ to go forth to the fields; and 
look on the objects themselves, he finds 
that he is stone blind. It is vain to^b of 
the notaxral adaptation of his ey6 to the 
Ught,. and of the light to his eye y 4iaa 
he would discover if the light couU get 
access to his eye ; but th»e is a veil in 
his mind's eye i^ the God of this world 
blkids hia understanding, lest the gio* 
rk>us gospel of Christ should shine into 
it ^* But," says Mr. K << there is a Divine 
aokl Almigfaiy agent, who opens die eyes 
of the understaoiding, and prepaatea tiie 
aflfections to receive the truth, even the 
Holy Spiiil^ who takes of the tilings that 
are Chrisf s^ and shows them unta the> 
souls of men/' Hera we come to Ai« 
very threi^old of the door ; and it is 
astonishwg that a man of Mr. E^s: spirit 
should have been ledt to^ tiUda point in 
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Im inTestigation, and should have failed 
of enteriiig ki ;, — ^that be should ha^e imr 
mediately passed eff to the wootderful 
adaptatk)!! a(^>areQt in the gospel itself 
to tibe heeijb of mmi m every condition^ 
aod that m the course of a feiw page& he* 
should have asserted that, ** theve is no 
other mode of recovery for a mind ia 
that state^ thaa the contemplatuHi of the 
propegp objeef How is the Holy Spi<- 
rit to be obtained ? Is it by that adapta* 
tioii.ofl^e truths^, of the gospel to the 
sold? What says our blessed Lord? 
** Aak and it shall be given you,, seek 
aiid ye shall fiud^ knock and it shall' be 
openeid unto you — ^if ye, being eviJ^ 
know how to give good gifts to . your 
cbildi^n^y how much more shall yOuv 
hea^nly Fatliw give the Holy i^^iirit to 
tfiem tl^tadi: him ?*' He must come to 
God in Christ Jesusi aS' a poor» blind^ 
hdpleas^ miserable creature, and aek 
power firom: on hi^ to c^n his eye^^i 
and bestow on hito: all tiiat ia neceasary 
foi bim»; 

Theittulh iBf that the transitioii frcn 
the aymboL toi l^e mal^ly^&om the coi^ 
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tttt proposition to the vivid realizing 
conception of the objects signified by 
the terms of it, is more .like the opening 
of a new organ of sense, than the ac- 
quiring of more accurate and extensive 
knowledge by study and reasoning. The 
difference between a man who has pbr 
tained some View of the realities of re- 
ligion, and one who can merely discern 
the relations between the symbols or 
words that represent them, is analogous 
to the difference between a man who 
sees, and a blind man who understands 
optics. The blind man may be the most 
acute and learned of the two. He may 
be able to explain the phenomena of 
vision, and tell the man who has the use 
. of his eyes, many things about light, 
and about the structure of his eye, 
which, he knew nothing of before ; yet, 
in regard to the practical use of sight, 
the direction, the safety, the comfort o£ 
it, one glance of the most ignorant man^s 
eye, avails more than all the learning of 
the blind optician. The introduction of 
light into the soul, is compared in the 
scriptures to an act of creation. ^< For 
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God,** it is written, " who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ." 

The other class of causes to whicjh I 
alluded, as , modifying our belief, is our 
conception of the evidence for the truth 
of the proposition which we believe. 
This evidence may vary in the strength 
or in the nature of it. The more satis- 
factory the evidence is, of course the 
firmer will be our belief; the weaker it 
appears to us, the nearer we shall ap« 
proach to scepticism. In regard to the 
nature of the evidence, the chief thing 
to be observed, is the moral state of the 
mind that is indicated by our belief. 
Belief on the evidence of our senses in- 
dicates trust or confidence in their testi- 
mony. A man who sees objects doable 
or discoloured, would, of course, be 
right in discrediting his own senses. 
Belief founded on the evidence of de- 
monstration or reasonings of any kiiid, 
indicates confidence in the acquracy of 
the demonstration or argument, or more 
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frequently in the acuteness of our own 
minds, a confidence which is a fruitful 
source of pride ; so that the more a man^s 
principles are founded on this species of 
evidence, the more proud he usually is. 
Belief on the evidence of the testimony 
of others, indicates confidence m the 
Teradly of the witness j and when God 
iSi the witness, it indurates faith or trust 
ill the veracity of God. It is this latter 
belief alone, as I think is usually admitr 
ted by philosophers as well as theolo-^ 
gians, that can^ with propriety, be calt« 
ed faith in God* 

We are now prepared to contrast the 
method whidi the older divines, or in-^ 
deed any one who^ conceives the very es- 
sence of faith to consist in relying oi 
trusting to Jera^i Christ, would adopiv 
in directing persous complaining of de« 
fects of their faith with that to whicb 
Mr. Erskinei as: we have seen, is led hyi 
his system. 

Their first object would be to tim- 
vince men of tbeii; blindness, guilt, pol^- 
lution,. and daagar ; not merely by de- 
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claring these things^ but by bringiiig all 
the truths of the gdspel to bear upon 
them : for a man may be convinced of 
his danger, as readily by being exhorted 
to flee for safety, and by having the 
place of security pointed out to him, as 
by being told that he is in danger. If 
a convicted sinner came to our forefa- 
ther burdened und^ a sense of sin, 
they would tell him of Jesus and hi» 
atonement, aed exhort him to cast biift- 
self on hi» meircy — tor rcdl his burden, qb 
Christ as they were wont to say, and 
m thi» I conceive they wete acting upcm 
the letter and spirit of Paul's direction to 
the jitiltt : — '* Believe^ that i& re^ on the 
^Axti J^sus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved/' If they found a mim appareatly 
serious, but guilty of extrava^nces or 
eccentricities, or betraying, by his con- 
duct, that his views of the gospel were 
incorrect, they wouid endeavour to dis^ 
cover his error and to correct it; but 
chiefiy they would exhort him to go 
humbly to Jesus for more light. If 
a professing Christian came to them, 
complaining, that akhoi^h he was well 
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acquainted with the system of Chris- 
tianity^ yet that the truths which he 
so well understood, and, as he con- 
ceived, so firmly believed, had not a 
suitable effect on his heart and life. 
They would ask him if he had ever laid, 
the matter before the Lord, if he had 
ever come to Him under a sense of spi- 
ritual blindness, praying him to q>en 
his eyes that he might see the wondrous 
things contained in His law. If he an- 
swered in the negative, they would, tell 
him to do so immediately, for that no- 
thing else would avail him, they would 
assure him that all humim, help was vain, 
that all his own efforts would prove abor* 
tiye ; and they would show him that 
Christ came into the world to open the 
eyes of the blind, that he could, and 
certainly would, open his eyes if he 
would make application to him. If the 
sinner answered in the affirmative, that he 
had made this application to Christ, but 
had found no relief, they would ask him 
further, whether he had followed the 
directions of Christ, whether he read 
the scriptures, prayed to God through 
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Christ, attended oh the outward means 
of grace, shunned all occasion^ of 
sin and situations of temptation. If 
he answered in the affirmative, they 
would exhort him to persevere, to 
be more earnest and imjportunate, and 
that he might rest assured that Jesiis, in 
his own time and way, would hear him, 
and would, perhaps, remind him of the 
Cyrophoenician woman and the impor- 
tunate woman who would take no denial. 
If he confessed that he was not follow- 
irtg the directionseof Christ, they would 
tell him, at once, that he was not in earnest, 
that he was coming with a hypocritical 
complaint, that he was ruining his own 
s>oul with his eyes open to the madness of 
his conduct, and that if he proceeded in 
such a course, he must land himself hi 
hell. They would exhort hipi to deal 
honestiy with himself, to flee from thj^ 
wrath to come, to lay hold on the Lord 
Jesus Christ by faith, as . offered to him 
in the gospel, to wait upon him in all the 
ordinances of his appointment, not as iif 
the ordinance could have any efficacy df 
itself, not as though the natural fitness 
of it as an instrument eould be of any 
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avail, but simply, because Christ migbt 
be met with there to save and to deliver 
But, says a Sandemanian, they would 
then be teaching a sinner to work out his 
own salvation. This is the stumbling stone 
which this cold wretched system always 
lays in the way of a sinner's flight to 
Jesus. I a^, whether Naaman the 
Syrian cured his own leprosy when he 
bathed in the river Jordan ? Whether 
Ihe blind man opened his own eyes, 
when he went and washed in the pool of 
Siloam? Whether the paralytic man 
cured himself, when he took up his bed 
and walked? Or whether Lazarus 
raised himself from the dead when he 
arose at the word of Jesus and came 
forth out of the sepulchre? Activity 
either of mind or body, in order to sal- 
vation, does not constitute seeking sal- 
vation by works, but the view with 
which tlmt activity is put forth. Sup. 
pose, for example, that a man under 
some incurable disease, despairing of all 
other help, travels five thousand miles to 
a famed j^yi^cian, and casts himself on 
his benevolence, without offering him 
any fee, or any service, would any man 
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say tiiat he was aeekiiig a cure as the 
reward of his merits? If a man under*^ 
take a pilgrimage as a meritorioHS act, 
smd expect salvation as the reward of 
his work, doubtless, he is ^seeking saira* 
tion by his merits ; but if a sinner brou^it 
to a sense of guilt, alarmed at the pros** 
pect of danger, hears of an offer of 
mercy — of a missionary who can tell him 
what he must do to be saved, and tra<* 
vels as far to make enquiry of him, as 
the pilgrim did to entitle him to heaven^ 
he is no more seeking salvation by his 
woriks, than a b^gar who comes to our 
doot and asks an alms, is earning, or at-r 
tempting to earn, what we may give him 
by his labour* 

The Evangdieal Divines of the old 
school, were led, by their view of faith, to 
regard prayer as the expression of faith, 
and not merely as a duty flowing from it» 
As they regarded prayer without faith, that 
is reliance on the promises of the gospel 
as an empty form ; so they regarded faith 
without prayer as a dead body without 
breath. Thus they viewed the promises 
made to those who believe, as identical 
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with the promises made to those who ask : 
and therefore they coupled the believing 
and asking together : the one the inward 
* principle, the other the outward expres- 
sion of it. Mr. Sandeman's followers 
would have us to ascertain whether a 
man has faith to pray, before we exhort 
him to pray. But how can we tell whe- 
ther a man has faith to pray or not 
but by his actually praying ? Let every 
man be exhorted to pray as he is ex- 
horted to believe. Let him be warned 
of the absurdity and impiety and danger 
of a feigned h3rpocritical prayer ; but let 
no man who feels* his need of mercy be 
hindered or delayed for one moment in 
crying to Jesus for mercy. What folly 
would it have been, when Jesus was 
visibly in the world, to tell a blind, or 
lame, or possessed person, about the 
power and goodness of Jesus — his ability 
and bis readiness to perform cures, and 
then to caution him not to go to Jesus, 
or to a^k a cure of him, till he had ascer- 
tained that he really believed all that 
he had been told ; while his going and 
asking were just the proper, and the only 
evidence that he really did believe ? 
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Before I conclude, I would advert to 
another passage in Mr. Erskine's essay, 
which is quoted with much approbation 
by , his reviewer, which, as in some of . 

the sentiments that we have noticed, 1 

states truth, but falls short of stating the 
whole truth. 

" The gospel,** says he, " is a general 
name for an object which consists of 
several parts, and contains various ^ap- 
peals to the moral understanding of man. 
But this general name may cover a great 
many different impressions and beliefs— 
and yet there is but one impression that 
can be the correct representation of the 
object; all the rest must be false in a 
greater or less degreie. And it is only 
the true impression that can be profita- 
ble to us. And what is the true impres- 
sion ? This is only another way of put- 
ting the question, what is the gospel? 
For the true impression must be a cor- 
rect representation of the gospel in all 
its meaning. This is the important 
point ; for if we really understand what 
the gospel is, and understand it as a 
truth, we need not be very solicitous 
about the mode in which we believe it,** 
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[Provided we do not believe it as a phi- 
losophical theqry, or as treating on a 
subject of controversy, or as abstract 
propositions.] " What is the intention of 
the gospel ? Its intention is to renew 
the character of man after the likeness 
and will of God. It is to give happiness 
and holiness to the human heart. And 
this intention is accomplished by the 
revelation of the character of God in the 
work of redemption. This is evidently 
a moral intention, and the object pre- 
sented to our view for the accomplish- 
ment of. it is a moral object, even the 
character of God : the impression there- 
fore on our minds must correspond to 
this object, that is to say, it must be a 
moral impression, otherwise we do not 
understand it, and therefore cannot be- 
lieve it. — By impression^ I never mean 
the effect^ which an object, when under- 
stood, produces on the mind : I mean 
simply the conception which the mind 
forms of the object, independent alto- 
gether of its influence on the charac- 
ter." 

On this passage I observe in the Jirst 
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place, that I find it impossible to under- 
stand what the author means by an im- 
pression. A true impression is, in the 
first place, called a correct representation 
of the gospel in all its meaning; then 
there must be a moral impression of a 
moral object, and this leads us back to the 
moral understanding of man mentioned 
at the beginning of the passage ; then 
this moral impression is never the effect 
which an object, when understood, pro- 
duces on the mind, but simply the con- 
ception which the mind forms of tjie 
object ; why then not use the word con- 
ception? yet in the next page he has 
these words, " We must receive on our 
minds impressions corresponding to a 
deliverance from this state. ITUs inh 
pression mtist be jot/.*^ Now I should 
have conceived joy to be the e^ct of a 
conception of an object or objects cal- 
culated to produce joy, and not the con- 
ception itself; and this difficulty in the 
outset renders the whole passage obscure. 
For, 

Secondly y What are we to make of the 
one impression of the gospel which the 
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author speaks of, if, by impression, we 
are to understand, not only the concep- 
tion of the gospel, but the affections ex- 
cited by that conception^ for surely 
these affections are very various. In or- 
der to ascertain this one impression, he 
asks, " What is the intention of the gos- 
pel ?" and he answers, it is to renew the 
character of man after the likeness of 
God* It is to give happiness and holi- 
ness to the human heart/' From this he 
goes on to show that the one impression 
of the gospel is joy, that the angels an- 
nounced it to the shepherds as a subject 
of joy, and that unless we see joy in the 
substance of the message, we do not un- 
derstand it as God meant it, and there- 
fore cannot believe it. He then goes on 
to state that joy precedes love ; that we 
must take delight in an object before we 
can love it, &c. 

Now all this seems to me defective 
and dangerous doctrine. Even if it be 
allowed, that we are to ascertain the one 
impression of the gospel by its ultimate 
intention, for which I can see no good 
reason, that ultimate intention is not 
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fairly stated, by saying that it is ta re* 
new the character of man. The doctrine 
that Christ will judge the world and de- 
stroy the wicked, is as much a part of 
the gospel as any other part of revelation ; 
and, as Mr. E. afterwards shews, we 
must have impressions corresponding to 
this part of it, before we can rejoice in 
it The ultimate end of the gospel, is 
to promote and exhibit the glory of God, 
and to call forth all those affections — as 
wonder, admiration, fear, gratitude, and 
lov^, as well as joy, which the vivid dis- 
play of his holy attributes is fitted to ex- 
cite. It is dangerous to say that no one 
believes the gospel who has not attained 
to joy ; and that love necessarily corned 
after joy. There have been many hum- 
ble believers who have loved much, and 
manifested their love by their obedience, 
who have never attained to joy. Surely 
that must be a very defective view of the 
gospel, which would represent it as cal- 
culated to produce but one impression^ 
and that one impression, Joy, 

It is, however, certainty true, that 
the gospel is made to bear with united 
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power on the understanding and on the 
I affections. 

As an intellectual object, it consists of 
many parts, but these parts are so con- 
nected, as, like the parts of a noble 
temple, to present itself to the under- 
standing as one great whole. But this 
one conception of the gospel is not to 
be obtained either by regarding the ul- 
timate end of4t, or by attempting to 
throw the intimations of scripture into 
the form of a system, but by viewing all 
its parts as concentrated in Jesus Christ. 
The light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God is to be seen in the face of Jesus 
Christ On that point all the scattered 
rays of divine truth meet, and from that 
point they are all reflected to us, and 
an image of the gospel formed upon our 
mental eye. Jesus Christ in his person, 
his character, his offices, and his works, 
constitutes the sum and substance of 
the gospel } we should therefore accus- 
tom ourselves to view all the separate 
intimations of scripture in their relation 
to him. As the name of Caesar contains 
a kind of summary or combined view of 
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all his acts, and even of the history of 
the western world in his days : so the 
name of Christ should convey to us in 
one word^ a summar}* or combined view 
.of the whole great and glorious plan and 
work of the gospel. 

As an influeiitial principle^ the gos- 
pel aims at the production of one great 
primary effect on the soul, on which 
all its other practical influences are 
dependent : and that great primary aitn 
is to induce us to cast ourselves on 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus^ and 
to repose with implicit reliance for 
safety, on his power and promises. 
It is for this that it reveals to us 
our ruin, our condemnation, our cor- 
ruption, our helplessness, and our dan- 
gen It is for this that it reveals the 
mercy, the holiness, the love, the 
power of God; and that it announces 
the Lord Jesus as mediator between God 
and man, and describes his person, and 
attributes, and offices. Just as the scope 
of the letter which I supposed to come 
from the West Indies, was to induce 
the persons to whom it was addressed, 
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to confide in the person who wrote it ; 
and as all its statements and all the evi« 
dences for its genuineness and teulh, 
bore directly upon this point : so all the 
statements of the gospel, all the evi- 
( dences of its authenticity, tend to lead 

us to Christ for safety. Mr. E. says 
well, that we are not required to be- 
lieve the gospel merely for the sake of 
believing, but on account of the moral 
effect which our belief is fitted to pro- 
duce. Now this moral effect is not 
merely the separate effects which the 
doctrines of the gospel singly, are calcu- 
lated to produce ; but the one great ef- 
fect of weaning the soul from all trust in 
itself, the humbling and subduing it, and 
inducing it to trust in the Lord Jesus — ^ 
and this is faith. The affections of a 
child are influenced not so much by a 
perception. of the different attributes of 
his parent's character, or of the benefits 
which he receives and expects from his 
parent, as by his habit of confiding in 
him — of looking to him for protection, 
and for every thing that he needs. It 
is his habitually leaning on his parents 
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that chiefly moves him to love them, and 
to manifest his love by all the natural ex- 
pressions.of that affection. So it is in our 
relation to Jesus. Our affections doubt- 
less, ought to be moved by a perception 
of all that is great and lovely in his cha- 
racter, and of all the benefits which we 
have received and which we hope to re- 
ceive from him ; but we can never ade- 
quately feel the power of the gospel in 
producing love, till we have been con- 
vinced by it of our danger, our helpless 
weakness, and all our necessities, and 
have been induced to betake ourselves 
to Jesus, to confide in his mercy and his 
paternal care. This is the faith that 
works by love and purifies the heart. So 
long as our faith is confined to an intel- 
lectual perception of what the gospel re- 
veals, all within us will be comparatively 
cold and selfish and inactive ; but when it 
begins by subduing our proud spirit, when 
it converts us and makes us as little chil- 
dren, brings us to commit ourselves with 
implicit reliance to the Lord Jesus^ — to 
lean like the beloved disciple on his 
bosom, it draws our affections irreaistibly 
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towards him, obtains possession of our 
whole soul,' and influences the whole of 
our conduct. Thus, not only is an 
image of the gospel reflected to us as a 
glorious object of contemplation from the 
face of Jesus ; but its softening, melting, 
purifying influence, comes from him 
also. For " we all, with open face be- 
holding, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image^ 
from glory to glory, even as by the ' 
spirit of the Lord.'* 

I again express my hope that the free- 
dom of my remarks will be received 
kindly by Mr. Erskine, whom I cannot 
but esteem as a Christian brother. It is 
impossible, indeed, for me, to feel un- 
charitably towards any one who holds 
his sentiments, because for several years 
after I became a minister of the gospel, 
they were pretty nearly my own. I 
had then written upon the subject, and 
had I published what I then wrote, it 
would have been in substance, very 
nearly what he has so much more elo- 
quently expressed than I could have done. 
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Further experience, and I trust further 
communications of divine illumination, 
have shown me that my views were de- 
fective: and I doubt not that further 
study and prayer for light from on high, 
wUl materially modif^^ his sentiments. 

I conclude with beseeching the reli- 
gious public not to pass over the subject 
slightly. If the articles of our esta- 
blished churches, the writings of the 
reformers, and of the most sound and 
learned and practical divines of any age, 
are found inconsistent with scripture, let 
us, by all means, abandon them, and 
cleave to the Bible. But let us not slide 
away imperceptibly from their doctrine. 
Let us at least render oiu* departure from 
them an act of some solemnity. This ig 
due to their characters, and to the de- 
served influence which their writings 
possess over the most pious of our 
people. 

THE END. 
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